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At  Columbus  They  Have  itevised 

YOUR  UNWRITTEN  WILL 


E 


AWS  governing  the  inheriting  of  property 


have  heen  re-written  in  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture. People  who  (lie  without  leaving  a written 
will,  continue  to  have  their 
property  divided  hy  the  state 
law  (which  becomes  their 
unwritten  will)  hut  divided 
differently  than  heretofore. 

Probably  you  would  not  want 
your  property  disposed  of  in 
just  that  way.  However  it  has 


heen  improved,  the  law  will  still  result  in 
hardship  and  injustice  in  some  cases,  be- 
cause no  fixed  rule  can  be  fair  to  every 
individual  family. 

See  your  lawyer  and  have 
him  prepare  your  written  will 
appointing  this  hank  the  safe 
executor  and  trustee  to  carry 
out  its  terms  as  you  dictate 
them.  We  shall  he  glad  to 
confer  with  him. 


Cleveland  Crust 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association 
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The  John  Lersch  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


When  in  Cleveland,  let  us  show  you  through 

Lyon  & Healy 

Pianos  . . . Radios  . . . Combinations 
Duo-Art  Reproducing  Pianos  . . . Records 
Harps  . . . Sheet  Music  . . . Ukuleles 
Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
Terms  Are  Convenient 


If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  this  Office  will  be 
Glad  to  Help  You 

36  Years’  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  BAST  COLLEGE  STREET 


If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LIGGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 


ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 

“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(We  present  this  month  the  program  of  the  Mid-Winter  Homecoming.  The  College  notes  with 
enthusiasm  the  tendency  of  alumni  to  return  more  frequently  to  the  Campus. — W.  F.  B.) 


Mid-  Winter  Homecoming 

FEBRUARY  20-21-22,  1932 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20 


A.  M.  and  P.  M. 


2 :oo-5  :oo  P.  M. 


8:00  P.  M. 


Visiting  of  classes  and  buildings,  with  guides  if  desired.  The  new 
Theological  group  and  Crane  Swimming  Pool  will  be  open  for 
inspection. 

Exhibit,  Carnegie  Library — Washington  Bi-Centennial. 

Art  Exhibit,  Allen  Art  Museum — 1 8th  Century  Mezzotint  Por- 
traits; Political  and  Social  Life  of  the  Last  Half  of  the  1 8th 
Century.  Loaned  from  the  collections  of  Dr.  C.  H.  A.  Wager. 
Basketball,  Oberlin  vs.  Wooster. 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  21 


1 1 :oo  A.  M. 
2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

4:30  P.  M. 
7:00-9:00  P.  M. 


Services  in  the  churches  of  the  village. 

Art  Exhibit,  Allen  Art  Museum — 1 8th  Century  Mezzotint  Por- 
traits. Loaned  by  Dr.  C.  H.  A.  Wager. 

College  vesper  service,  Finney  Chapel.  Under  student  direction. 
Faculty  at  Home. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 

1 1 :30  A.  M.  Executive  Committee  meeting  and  luncheon. 

12:00  M.  Luncheon  for  Alumni  Council  members  at  College  dining  halls. 

2:00  P.  M.  Council  Meeting.  (All  alumni  and  faculty  members  welcome.) 

Music — Organ,  Mr.  William  H.  Schutt. 

Violin,  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Mason. 

Address — Professor  Clarence  Ward,  “Oberlin  Architecture”. 
Business — Alumni  Council  Members  only. 

5 130  P.  M.  Informal  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn. 

Regular  menu,  gathering  by  classes  or  congenial  groups. 

7:15  P.  M.  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Basketball  game,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

9:00  P.  M.  Student-Alumni  dance,  Warner  Gymnasium.  Admission  by 

ticket  for  game  or  30  cents. 

All  alumni  are  requested  to  register  upon  arrival  at  the  Alumni  Office,  Men’s 
Building.  Reservations  for  rooms  at  the  Inn  or  in  private  homes  may  be  made 
through  the  Alumni  Office. 

Council  members  who  wish  to  share  in  student  life  by  lunching  at  a college  din- 
ing hall  Monday  noon  should  make  reservations  in  advance  through  the  Alumni 
Office. 

Alumni  and  faculty  members  in  general  are  invited  to  hear  the  music  and  speech- 
es at  the  council  meeting  Monday  afternoon. 
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Each  faculty  member  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  has  the  opportunity  to  discuss  not  only  his  own 
particular  work  but  to  offer  suggestions  with  regard  to 
life  and  work  in  Oberlin  in  general. 
FACULTY  Parts  of  these  reports  find  their  way  in- 

SUGGESTIONS  to  the  published  volume  of  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  President  and  the 
Treasurer  of  Oberlin  College. 

There  are  many  interesting  suggestions  in  the  1930- 
31  report  recently  issued  by  the  College.  Dean  Nash 
of  the  Conservatory  would  like  to  see  established  “a 
course  in  practical  music  which  would  be  of  the  same 
high  standard  as  the  present  courses,  but  which  would 
not  demand  a full  senior  recital  as  a requirement  for 
graduation.  Often  the  entire  senior  year  is  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  such  a recital,  and  the  teacher  may  feel  that 
the  result  does  not  justify  the  effort.  Some  students  are 
temperamentally  unable  to  stand  the  strain.  . . . When 
a student  appears  whose  talent  is  not  for  technical  per- 
fection, a special  opportunity  to  develop  along  cultural 
lines  in  musical  education  ought  to  be  offered  him.” 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Professor  Gehr- 
kens  had  the  idea  that  students  might  become  good  mu- 
sicians and  teachers  of  music  and  yet  not  fit  into  the 
groove  of  the  established  course  in  the  Conservator)'.  His 
idea  was  given  a chance  and  the  result  has  been  a steady 
growth  in  the  Department  of  School  Music  so  that  in  the 
last  two  years  more  students  have  received  the  Bachelor 
of  School  Music  degree  than  the  Bachelor  of  Music.  Evi- 
dently Dean  Nash  would  offer  students  still  another  op- 
portunity to  develop  ability  along  their  own  particular 
line  rather  than  in  the  present  set  method. 

Several  of  the  younger  faculty  members  stress  the 
need  for  more  suitable  living  quarters  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  faculty.  Both  the  married  and  unmarried 
make  the  plea  for  small  houses  or  apartments,  modern, 
and  at  a nominal  rental.  They  suggest  that  the  College 
might  well  provide  these  for  the  teachers. 

Dr.  Danton  expresses  concern  over  the  large  number 
of  students  who  have  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in 
labor  for  financial  return.  He  feels  that  “the  idea  so  often 
expressed  by  educators,  and,  to  a certain  extent  used  by 
students  to  bolster  up  their  own  economic  necessities,  that 
it  is  better  for  a student  to  work  his  or  her  way  through 
college  than  not,  is  a completely  erroneous  one.  Never 
in  the  mood  of  study,  never  in  the  mood  of  reflection, 
and  never  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  leisurely  the  beauties  ot 
art,  music  or  literature,  too  many  of  these  students  take 
the  attitude  that  a college  education  is  nothing  more  than 
the  accumulation,  by  bookkeeping  or  some  other  form  of 
accretion,  of  a sufficient  number  of  credits.  . . .” 

Professor  bletcher  repeats  a previous  suggestion  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a social  museum  in  Oberlin. 
Others  are  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  there  might 
readily  be  gathered  together  much  of  great  historical  value 
if  there  was  only  a building  in  which  to  house  the  ma- 


terial— furniture,  household  utensils  and  furnishings,  im- 
plements of  trade  and  farming. 

The  need  of  a Little  Theater  is  again  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  Trustees,  this  time  by 
Professor  Jameson,  who  points  out  its  particular  value 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  says  in  part : “If  we  only  might  have  a well- 
equipped  little  theater,  it  would  solve  some  difficulties 
that  are  now  almost  insuperable.  Not  to  mention  the 
benefit  to  the  general  dramatic  work,  a tremendous 
amount  of  profit  would  come  to  our  department,  if  we 
might  present,  more  frequently  and  less  expensively,  de- 
sirable specimens  of  the  French  repertoire.” 

Professor  Hubbard  notes  the  increasing  number  of 
students  in  graduate  work  and  expresses  his  belief  that 
Oberlin  can  even  do  more  along  this  line  to  the  advan- 
tage of  itself  and  its  students. 

Judging  from  the  many  messages  from  alumni  and 
other  listeners,  the  Oberlin  radio  hour  in  January  was  a 
great  success.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  alumni  en- 
joy these  broadcasts.  There  are  many 
RADIO  HOUR  phases  of  life  that  would  remind  them 
A WORTHY  of  their  Oberlin  days,  but  there  are  few 

ACCOMPLISH-  t)lat  bring  to  the  majority  the  thrill  that 
comes  from  hearing  the  glee  clubs  and 
other  musical  organizations. 

Some  of  the  Oberlin  authorities  were  not  easily  con- 
vinced that  these  programs  were  “worth  while”,  but  they 
must  by  this  time  be  satisfied  that  the  broadcasts  make 
a real  contribution  to  the  lives  of  the  alumni  and  carry 
a musical  pleasure  to  many  other  listeners.  The  programs 
also  take  first  hand  and  in  a highly  commendatory  man- 
ner to  all  listeners  the  fact  that  Oberlin  has  real  mu- 
sicians among  its  faculty  and  students.  Oberlin  is  in 
every  way  the  gainer  by  these  broadcasts. 

For  this  particular  broadcast  special  credit  should  go 
to  the  three  directors,  Professor  Don  Morrison,  Secretary 
Jack  Wirkler,  and  Professor  Arthur  Williams.  One  un- 
acquainted with  studio  requirements  can  little  realize  the 
detailed  work  that  goes  into  the  preparation  of  such  a 
program.  Each  piece  has  to  be  timed  to  a second  and  a 
director  has  to  see  to  it  that  the  actual  performance  does 
not  vaiy  in  time  from  the  rehearsal.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  what  type  of  piece  will  go  best  over  the' air, 
as  well  as  what  type  will  be  most  appreciated  by  the 
scattered  audience. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  officials  of  WHK  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  for  making  possible  the 
broadcast  of  the  program  and  for  carrying  it  through 
with  such  technical  nicety. 

The  regular  weekly  broadcast  which  is  also  a pro- 
gram of  very  high  merit,  largely  by  faculty  members 
may  eventually  be  put  on  the  chain.  At  present  it  is 
heard  only  over  WHK  and  does  not  reach  far  beyond 
Ulno  as  powerful  stations  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  a frequency  near  that  of  the  Cleveland  station. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

Integer  Vitae 


IN  the  recent  life  of  Lord  Rosebery  by  his  son-in-law, 
the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  there  is  a paragraph  that 
struck  me  very  much  and  that  seems  to  have  struck  other 
people  as  well,  for  it  is  quoted  by  at  least  two  of  the  re- 
viewers. It  is  the  passage  in  which  Rosebery  himself  ac- 
counts for  his  sudden  withdrawal  from  politics  in  mid-ca- 
reer, when,  if  ever  man  had,  he  had  the  ball  at  his  feet. 
Position,  wealth,  ability,  charm,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
influential  connections,  political  experience,  the  tradition 
of  public  service  in  his  blood — it  would  seem  as  if,  with 
such  advantages,  a long  and  memorable  political  life  was, 
in  the  England  of  his  day,  unavoidable.  But  he  avoided 
it,  and  in  this  passage  he  tells  us  why : he  had  always  “de- 
tested politics.”  This,  however,  for  a Briton  of  his  class 
and  training,  was  not  a reason  that  would  pass  muster, 
and  he  therefore  proceeds  to  defend  it  and  himself. 

“ We  must  realise,”  he  says,  “a  man’s  conception  of 
life  before  condemning  his  life  as  a failure.  Failure  is  a 
term  easily  and  often  wrongly  applied  to  a career  because 
people  do  not  understand  what  was  aimed  at  and  judge 
it  by  their  own  objects.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
a life  is  a failure  without  knowing  its  aim.  The  ordinary 
aims  are  easily  realised:  honours,  power,  wealth,  fame, 
social  distinction.  But  the  wise  man,  I think,  does  not 
consider  them  as  the  best  purpose  of  life.  What  he  wishes 
to  achieve  is  happiness  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word, 
a well-ordered  life  of  work,  friendship,  family  affection, 
and,  if  possible,  religious  faith ; congenial  work,  a health)' 
existence,  pleasant  relations  of  family  and  friendship,  and 
a reverent  loyalty  to  God.  These  objects  constitute  the 
ambitions  of  the  wise.” 

These  objects  Rosebery  attained,  and  though  his  bio- 
grapher confesses  that  it  would  be  untrue  to  call  his  “a 
very  happy  life,”  the  unhappiness  was  due  to  inner  and 
outer  conditions  that  he  could  not  control.  He  aimed 
at  happiness  “in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,”  an  unpre- 
tentious happiness  of  his  own  contriving,  and  he  came 
near  to  achieving  it.  His  life  must,  therefore,  by  his  own 
definition,  be  called  a success.  If  we  smile  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  passes  over  what  most  men  spend  their 
days  in  the  vain  hope  of  acquiring,  “honours,  power, 
wealth,  fame,  social  distinction,”  we  are  all  the  more 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  his  aims.  The  natural  com- 
ment upon  them  is,  I suppose,  that  if  a man  has  already 
and  without  effort  obtained  most  of  the  goods  of  life,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  asks  so  little  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  I have  never  heard  that  great  possessions  are  a 
guarantee  against  the  desire  of  greater.  In  fact,  I have 
heard  the  contrary.  The  more  I consider  Lord  Rose- 
bery’s definition  of  success,  the  more  impressive,  in  the 
circumstances,  it  becomes.  It  will,  I am  aware,  seem  to 
the  last  degree  inglorious  to  the  whole  race  of  “climbers, 
social,  commercial,  and  professional.  1 he  restless,  the 
pretentious,  the  envious  will  have  none  of  it.  Those  who 
consider  themselves  committed  to  a “cause,”  whether 
noble  or  trivial,  will  regard  it  as  a dereliction.  But  to 


me  it  seems  an  eminently  humane  notion  of  how  a man 
of  his  temper  may  make  a success  of  his  life. 

He  felt  from  his  early  boyhood  a craving  for  soli- 
tude that,  according  to  his  biographer,  puzzled  “his  dear- 
est relatives  and  most  congenial  friends.”  He  was  too 
sensitive  and  too  scrupulous  to  abide  the  “dust,”  as  Horace 
and  Milton  call  it,  of  public  strife.  He  once  said  of  him- 
self that  his  “main  fault  had  been  pride,”  and  his  bio- 
grapher adds  that  “after  all,  pride  is  one  of  the  richer 
virtues  and  goes  happily  in  the  yoke  with  humility,  of 
which  it  is  the  near  kinsman.”  In  other  words,  he  was 
at  once  too  proud  and  too  humble  to  adopt,  under  pres- 
sure from  others,  a way  of  life  that  was  not  properly 
and  profoundly  his  own.  The  biographical  Devil’s  Ad- 
vocates, who  are  always  with  us,  will  no  doubt  find  other 
reasons  for  Rosebery’s  failure  to  accomplish  what  his 
world  expected  of  him.  He  was,  they  will  say,  unstable 
by  nature ; he  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted ; his  lack  of 
robust  health  made  him  unequal,  and  consciously  un- 
equal, to  the  demands  that  a great  public  career  made 
upon  him.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  all  these  reasons, 
but  one  thing  is  sure : he  had  to  be  persuaded  to  accept 
every  office  that  was  thrust  upon  him,  and  he  was  al- 
ways only  too  ready  to  lay  it  down.  There  are  few  words 
that  occur  oftener  in  this  biography  than  “decline”  and 
“resign”  and  “renounce.” 

By  a curious  chance,  as  I was  meditating  these  mat- 
ters, I came  upon  an  elaborate  and  able  review  of  Mrs. 
Woolf’s  novels,  written  by  a critic  and  novelist  who,  for 
many  years,  “professed  literature”  at  one  of  our  leading 
universities.  His  name  had  been  lately  in  my  mind  be- 
cause I had  found  it,  among  other  names  of  eminence 
in  every  field  but  that  of  letters,  at  the  bottom  of  a docu- 
ment urging  the  claims  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  to  the 
Nobel  award  in  literature  for  ever)'  possible  reason  ex- 
cept the  only  relevant  one,  namely,  literary  merit.  I was 
not,  therefore,  much  surprised  when  I found,  at  the  end 
of  the  review,  a complaint  that  all  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  char- 
acters exist  “on  the  exertions  of  others,  on  some  unearned 
increment  of  society  for  which  they  pay,  if  they  pay  at  all, 
by  being  ornamental , loyal,  or  serviceable  in  small  rou- 
tine ways ”■ — the  italics  are  mine.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  none  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  characters  is  “distinguished  in 
action  or  in  thought.”  The  value  of  these  remarks  as 
literary  criticism  does  not,  at  the  moment,  concern  me. 
Obviously  they  are  as  applicable  to  Jane  Austen  as  to  Mrs. 
Woolf,  and,  once  applied  to  Jane,  their  fatuity  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  What  does  interest  me  is  the  implication 
that  to  be  “loyal  or  serviceable  in  small  routine  ways” 
is  to  be  negligible  for  purposes  of  fiction  and,  I judge,  of 
life  as  well.  What  our  critic  desires  is  “a  revolution  of 
some  sort,”  which  shall  restore  to  man  a “primitive, 
passionate,  unreasoned  conviction  of  the  reality  and  the 
significance  of  the  life  he  is  living  . 

(Continued  on  page  142) 


John  Brown  and  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  ROBERT  S.  FLETCHER,  ’20 


I 

OWEN  Brown,  a Connecticut  Yankee,  born  of  one 
of  the  oldest  colonial  families,  moved  to  the  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  in  1805.  When  Wes- 
tern Reserve  College  was  established  at  Hudson  as  an 
agency  for  training  ministers  for  the  W est,  this  pious 
and  moral  tanner  became  one  of  its  trustees.  Well  be- 
fore that  date  he  had  taken  a determined  stand  against 
the  sin  of  slavery.  In  its  early  years  the  college  was  thor- 
oughly anti-slavery  in  principle  but  in  1835  changes  took 
place  in  the  personnel  of  its  faculty  and  trustees  which 
led  to  a decided  moderation  in  this  primitive  zeal.  As  a 
result,  Brown  resigned  his  trusteeship,  becoming  instead 
a trustee  and  supporter  of  that  newly  founded  centre  of 
reform  and  revival  piety,  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. After  his  election  to  this  new  office  he  wrote  to 
Father  Shipherd,  expressing  his  feeling  of  incapacity,  but, 
nevertheless,  giving  a few  suggestions  for  running  the 
institute.  “I  trust  God  will  make  you  faithful.  Inform 
me  when  my  seat  will  be  wanted  for  a better  man.”  He 
advised  the  “planing  and  making  handsom  Gardens  and 
Yards,”  “punctual  payments  of  the  studants,”  and  recom- 
mended “several  females  studants  in  these  parts  which 
wish  to  get  admited  into  the  Institution.”  He  remained 
a trustee  from  1835  to  1844.  During  this  period  he  acted 
often  as  local  agent  for  Oberlin  in  the  soliciting  and  col- 
lection of  the  ever-needed  funds.  He,  himself,  made 
many  contributions  including  a bull  of  “verry  good” 
stock  and  in  1836  a subscription  of  $500.  Of  his  ten 
sons  and  six  daughters,  he  sent  a daughter,  Florella,  and 
possibly  a son  to  study  at  Oberlin.  Though  his  son,  John, 
wrote  a much  better  letter  than  his  father,  he  never  had 
any  such  educational  advantages. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  Gerrit  Smith,  a philanthropist 
and  reformer  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  presented  to  the  Ober- 
lin Collegiate  Institute  twenty-one  thousand  acres  of 
land  “in  the  now  County  of  Tyler”  . . “on  the  Ohio 

River  in  Virginia.”  I he  friends  of  the  institute  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  this  extensive  gift.  Brown  wrote 
to  Secretary  Levi  Burnell  in  August: 

I think  much  of  the  donation  of  Mr.  G. 
Smiths  land  and  think  it  would  be  best  it 
should  be  explored  this  fall  and  bring  it  into 
publick  view  as  soon  as  possible  that  it  may  be 
soon  in  use. 

This  was  good  logic  and  it  was  just  as  logical  that  Owen 
Brown  s grown  son,  John,  should  be  selected  as  agent 
to  explore  this  vast  tract  and  attempt  to  turn  it  into 
revenue.  A power  of  attorney  from  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  to  John  Brown, 
Esq.  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. It  authorizes  him 

to  enter  upon,  explore  and  occupy,  a certain  tract 
of  land  in  the  County  of  Tyler  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  ...  to  lease  or  rent  the  said 
lands  or  any  part  thereof,  ...  to  demand 


and  receive  and  if  necessary  sue  for  and  collect 
any  and  all  monies  due  for  rent  or  damages  from 
tenants  or  former  occupants,  . . . and  to 

do  all  others  acts  and  things  . . . which 

the  said  Board  of  Trustees  may  themselves  law- 
fully do. 

This  document  is  dated  April  3,  1840,  and  bears  the  seal 
of  the  Institute  and  the  signatures  of  President  Asa  Ma- 
han and  Secretary  Levi  Burnell. 

In  a statement  prepared  for  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee and  dated  the  day  before,  young  John  Brown  gave 
his  reason  for  desiring  the  agency  and  his  intentions  re- 
garding it. 

Oberlin  2d  April  1840 
Gentlemen  of  the  Prudential  Committee 

In  negotiating  in  re- 
gard to  the  Virginia  lands  or  any  investigation 
to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  title  or  boundary 
of  those  lands  I wish  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I 
wish  to  see  those  lands  with  a particular  view 
to  settle  my  family  on  them  if  I can  find  en- 
couragement sufficient  to  justify  me  in  so  doing, 
and  in  offering  my  service  as  a surveyor,  am  not 
induced  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  getting  employ- 
ment or  wages.  If  you  are  disposed  to  send  me 
I will  charge  you  but  one  dollar  pr  day  with 
the  addition  of  a moderate  allowance  for  such 
expense  as  shall  of  necessity  be  incured  . . . 

If  I should  settle  my  family  on  those  lands  I 
believe  I could  be  the  means  of  rendering  them 
a source  of  allmost  immediate  income  to  your 
institution,  and  believe  the  institution  can  well 
afford  to  be  quite  liberal  toward  a family  like  my 
own  who  should  go  to  commence  a settlement 
uppon  them.  The  three  eldest  of  my  children 
are  sons,  all  resolute,  energetic,  inteligent  boys 
& as  I trust  of  verry  decidedly  religious  char- 
acter, such  as  I think  will  if  they  are  continued 
prove  to  be  valuable  members  of  any  communi- 
ty, or  faithful  and  competent  agents  should  they 
be  kneeded.  The  business  we  now  follow  is 
mainly  wool  growing  in  which  branch  I have 
been  hitherto  prosperous 

Respectfully  yours 

JOHN  BROWN 

At  the  same  time  Secretary  Burnell  wrote  to  Owen 
Brown  regarding  the  enterprise  upon  which  his  son  had 
entered : 

Oberlin,  April  3,  1840 
Dear  Brother  Brown,  — I received  your 
favor  by  your  son  John,  and  our  committee  have 
opened  negotiations  with  him  preliminary  to  his 
visiting  our  Virginia  lands.  We  hope  for  a fav- 
orable issue,  both  for  him  and  the  institution. 
When  he  has  thoroughly  examined  the  papers 
and  spent  the  necessary  time  upon  the  premises, 
we  expect  that  he  will  know  more  than  all  of 
us  about  the  matter;  and  I trust  we  shall  feel 
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disposed  to  offer  liberal  inducements  for  him  and 
others  to  settle  there,  if  that  is  best.  Should  he 
succeed  in  clearing  up  titles  without  difficulty 
or  lawsuits,  it  would  be  easy,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  to  make  provision  for  religious  and  school 
privileges,  and  by  proper  efforts,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  soon  see  that  wilderness  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

In  April  John  Brown  had  reached  Virginia  and  wrote 
home  to  his  family: 

Ripley,  Va.,  April  27,  1840. 

. . . I like  the  country  as  well  as  I expected, 

and  its  inhabitants  rather  better;  and  I have 
seen  the  spot  where,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, I hope  one  day  to  live  with  my  family 
. . . Were  the  inhabitants  as  resolute  and  in- 

dustrious as  the  Northern  people,  and  did  they 
understand  how  to  manage  as  well,  they  would 
become  rich ; but  they  are  not  generally  so. 

They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  improvement  in 
their  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  nor  to  know  the 
use  of  enclosed  pasture-fields  for  their  stock, 
but  spend  a large  portion  of  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing for  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses;  and  the 
same  habit  continues  from  father  to  son  . . . 

By  comparing  them  with  the  people  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  I can  see  new  and  abun- 
dant proof  that  knowledge  is  power.  I think 
we  might  be  very  useful  to  them  on  many  ac- 
counts, were  we  so  disposed.  May  God  in  mercy 
keep  us  all,  and  enable  us  to  get  wisdom ; and 
with  all  our  getting  or  losing,  to  get  under- 
standing ! 

Affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  BROWN. 

On  July  14th  the  Prudential  Committee  minutes  state 
that  “the  report  of  John  Brown,  respecting  his  agency  in 
Virginia  and  examination  of  the  Smith  donation  of  land, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  deferred.”  The  report  it- 
self is  not  known  to  exist.  On  the  same  date  Brown  pre- 
pared a written  request  for  remuneration  for  his  services: 

Oberlin  14th  July  1840 

Are  the  Prudential  Committee,  or  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  disposed 
to  allow  to  John  Brown  of  Hudson  and  his 
family  (twelve  persons  in  all)  one  thousand 
acres  of  their  Virginia  lands  for  an  acual  settle- 
ment uppon  those  land  by  said  family,  and  a 
commission  of  five  pr  cent  for  attending  regu- 
larly to  the  payment  of  such  taxes  as  may  be 
levied  uppon  them  after  being  provided  with  the 
means,  and  for  the  further  consideration  of 
twenty  nine  days  service  heretofore  rendered 

Respectfully 
JOHN  BROWN. 

This  request  was  acceded  to  and  late  in  August  the  Trus- 
tees authorized  the  Prudential  Committee  to  “convey  by 
deed  to  Bro.  John  Brown,  of  Hudson,  One  I housand 
Acres  of  Virginia  Land  . . . .”  But  Brown  was 

not  yet  certain  whether  he  really  wanted  to  settle  in  Vir- 
ginia. At  last  in  January  of  the  next  year  he  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind. 


Richfield  2d  Jany  1841 

Levi  Burnell  Esqr 
Dr  Sr 

A few  days  since  I saw  your  letter  to 
my  Father  dated  20th  October  1840  in  which 
you  alude  to  our  negociations  about  the  Virginia 
land.  I should  have  written  you  before  but 
my  time  has  been  completely  taken  up,  and  ow- 
ing to  a variety  of  circumstances  I have  some- 
times allmost  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  the 
south  at  all;  but  after  long  reflection,  and  con- 
sultation about  it  I feel  prepared  to  say  definit- 
ely that  I expect  Providence  willing  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  your  Board,  and  that  I shall 
want  everything  understood  and  aranged  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  for  my  removal  in  the  next 
Spring.  I would  here  say  that  I shall  expect 
to  receive  a thousand  acres  of  land  in  a body 
that  will  includ  a living  spring  of  water  dis- 
chargeing  itself  at  a heighth  sufficient  to  accom- 
odate a tanery  as  I shall  expect  to  pursue  that 
business  on  a small  scale  if  I go.  It  is  my  reg- 
ular ocupation.  I mentioned  several  such 
springs  in  my  report,  but  found  them  verry 
scarce.  Please  write  me  any  thing  about  the 
matter  as  you  see  cause,  directing  to  Hudson 
Yours  in  sincerity 
JOHN  BROWN 

By  this  time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  negotiations 
had  begun  for  the  disposal  of  a large  part  of  these  lands 
to  Arthur  Tappan  in  payment  of  his  claims  upon  the 
Institute.  On  the  first  day  of  February  nearly  ten 
thousand  acres  were  deeded  to  Tappan  in  return  for  the 
cancellation  of  a debt  of  over  $4,600  due  him  by  the 
Institute.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  John 
Brown  did  not  receive  his  thousand  acres. 

He  was  naturally  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the 
grant  to  materialize.  Two  letters  of  protest  written  in 
the  spring  of  1841  are  still  in  existence: 

Hudson  5th  Feby  1841 

Levi  Burnell  Esqr 
Dr  Sr 

I have  just  returned  from  a journey 
to  Pa.  and  have  read  yours  of  20th  Jany  & 
must  say  that  I am  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
information  which  it  brings;  & considering  all 
that  has  passed,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Insti- 
tution I had  not  been  called  upon  to  decide  posi- 
tively nor  even  advised  of  any  hurry  for  a more 
definite  answer;  & that  on  my  part  I had  never 
intimated  any  other  than  an  intention  to  accept 
the  offer  made;  nor  called  for  my  pay.  I should 
think  your  Committee  would  have  done  nearer 
the  thing  that  is  right  had  they  at  least  signified 
their  wish  to  know  my  determination,  before  put- 
ting it  out  of  their  power  to  perform  what  they 
had  engaged.  Probably  I was  not  so  prompt  in 
makeing  up  my  mind  fully,  & in  communicate- 
ing  my  determination  as  I had  ought  to  be,  & if 
Providence  intends  to  defeat  my  plans  there  is  no 
doubt  the  best  of  reasons  for  it,  & we  will  re- 
joice that  he  who  directs  the  steps  of  men  knows 
perfectly  well  how  to  direct  them ; & will  most 
assuredly  make  his  counsel  to  stand.  A failure 
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of  the  consideration  I do  not  so  much  regard 
as  the  derangement  of  my  plan  of  future  opper- 
ations.  If  the  Virginia  lands  are,  or  are  not 
disposed  of,  I wish  you  would  give  me  the  earl- 
iest information,  & in  the  event  of  their  still  re- 
maining on  hand  I suppose  it  not  unreasonable 
for  me  still  to  expect  a fulfillment  of  the  offer 
on  the  part  of  the  Institution.  Should  the  land 
be  conveyed  away  perhaps  your  Committee  or 
some  of  the  friends  might  still  be  instrumental 
in  getting  me  an  employment  at  the  south. 
Please  write  me  as  soon  as  you  have  any  infor- 
mation to  give 

Respectfully  your  friend 

JOHN  BROWN 
Hudson  26th  March  1841 
Levi  Burnell  Esqr 
Dr  Sr 

Some  weeks  ago  I wrote  you  request- 
ing information  if  the  Virginia  lands  belonging 
to  your  Institution  were,  or  were  not  disposed 
of.  As  I have  received  nothing  from  you  since, 

I suppose  there  must  have  been  some  failure  of 
my  letter.  Please  write  me  on  receipt  of  this 
& say  whether  the  lands  are,  or  are  not  disposed 
of.  If  the  lands  are  not  sold,  & your  commit- 
tee do  not  on  the  whole  wish  me  to  go  on,  they 
have  only  to  signify  it  frankly,  & draw  in  my 
favour  on  my  Father  for  say  thirty  dollars  (as 
I have  waited  for  nearly  one  year)  & I shall 
when  that  order  is  accepted  by  him,  consider 
the  institution  discharged  from  all  further  ob- 
ligation to  me 

Yours  in  sincerity 
JOHN  BROWN 

It  is  a relief  to  Oberlinites  to  know  that  his  bills  were 
paid.  Under  date  of  April  9,  1841  the  treasurer’s  jour- 
nal records  that  Brown  was  paid  $29.00  “to  balance  (of) 
account.  ’ John  Brown’s  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  Gerrit  Smith-Oberlin  Virginia  lands  resulted  in 
nothing — but  his  first  visit  to  Virginia!  Nearly  twenty 
years  later  he  visited  that  state  again.  Only  John  Brown 
knew  if  the  two  visits  were  in  any  way  related. 

II 

It  was  a dreary,  drizzling  night  in  October  1859 
when  John  Brown  crossed  the  bridge  from  Maryland 
into  Virginia  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  went  this  time  not 
as  the  agent  of  the  Oberlin  Institute  to  explore  lands  but 
as  the  agent  of  God  Almighty  to  free  the  black  man  from 
bondage.  With  him  was  an  army’’  of  eighteen  negroes 
and  whites,  armed  with  Sharps  rifles  and  pikes  made  of 
bowie  knives  attached  to  poles.  He  was  beginning  his 
attack  upon  the  slave  system  by  a demonstration  against 
the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  a town  al- 
most as  defenseless  and  unsuspecting  as  Oberlin  itself 
would  be  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  present  age. 

Among  the  negroes  associated  with  Brown  in  this 
remarkable  expedition  were  Shields  Green,  Lewis  Sheri- 
dan Leary,  and  John  Anthony  Copeland.  Leary  had  been 
a resident  of  Oberlin  for  three  years  when  he  met  Brown 


in  Cleveland.  He  was  of  Irish  descent,  as  his  name  would 
indicate,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  comparatively  light 
complexion.  The  full-blooded  black  man,  Emperor 
Green,  was  also  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  Oberlin 
resident,  though  as  late  as  February  1,  i860  the  Ober- 
lin Evangelist  insists  that  he  “had  never  been  at  Ober- 
lin.” He  was  a fugitive  from  slavery  who  had  settled 
in  Rochester  and  became  acquainted  with  John  Brown 
through  Frederick  Douglass,  the  distinguished  negro  lec- 
turer and  agitator  of  that  city.  John  A.  Copeland  was 
both  a resident  of  Oberlin  and  a former  student  in  the 
College.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  in- 
dicted in  the  famous  Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue  Case. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  persuaded  to  join  the  Brown  foray 
by  his  uncle,  Lewis  Leary. 

This  expedition  of  nineteen  men  threw  the  “slave 
power”  into  a panic.  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia  called 
out  the  militia  and  Secretary  of  War  Floyd  sent  a de- 
tachment of  marines  from  Washington  and  ordered 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  to  take  charge  of  operations.  In 
the  fighting  which  followed  around  the  building  in  which 
the  arsenal  fire-engine  was  kept,  a number  of  the  party, 
including  Lewis  Lear)',  were  either  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  Copeland  and  Green,  along  with  old  “Osa- 
watomie”  John  Brown  himself,  were  among  those  cap- 
tured. There  is  conflicting  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
bravery  of  Green,  but  Copeland  gained  the  respect  of  all 
who  saw  him  by  his  fine,  manly  deportment  during  the 
fight  and  the  succeeding  trial.  On  December  2,  1859 
John  Brown  was  executed  for  treason  against  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Shields  Green  and  John  A.  Copeland  to- 
gether with  two  other  negroes  were  hanged  two  weeks 
later. 

Copeland  is  known  to  have  written  three  letters  to 
his  family  while  imprisoned  at  Charlestown.  The  first  is 
preserved  through  a copy  in  the  Oberlin  College  library. 
The  latter  two  were  printed  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist. 
Each  letter  he  believed  to  be  his  last. 

Charlestown,  Va.  Nov.  26,  ’59. 

Dear  father  & mother 

I now  take  my  pen  to  address  you  for 
the  first  time  since  I have  been  here  in  the  situ- 
ation that  I am  now  in.  My  silence  has  not  been 
occasioned  by  any  want  of  love  for  you  but  be- 
cause I wished  to  wait  & find  what  my  doom 
would  be.  I am  well  at  this  time  & as  happy 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  under  the  circumstances. 

Dear  father  & mother,  happy  am  I that  I can 
now  truthfully  say,  that  I have  sought  the  Holy 
Bible  & have  found  that  everlasting  Life  in  its 
holy  advice,  which  man  can  from  no  other 
source  obtain.  Yes,  I have  now  in  the  eleventh 
hour  sought  for  & obtained  that  forgiveness 
from  my  God,  whose  kindness  I have  outraged 
nearly  all  my  life. 

Dear  Parents,  my  fate  so  far  as  man 
can  seal  it,  is  sealed,  but  let  not  this  fact  oc- 
casion you  any  misery;  for  remember  the  cause 
in  which  I was  engaged,  remember  it  ivas  a holy 
cause,  one  in  which  men  in  ever)'  way  better 
than  I am,  have  suffered  & died.  Remember  that 
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if  I must  die,  I die  trying  to  liberate  a few  of 
my  poor  & oppressed  people  from  a condition  of 
servitude  against  which  God  in  his  word  has 
hurled  his  most  bitter  denunciations,  a cause  in 
which  men,  who  though  removed  from  its  direct 
injurious  effects  by  the  color  of  their  face  have 
already  lost  their  lives,  & more  yet  must  meet  the 
fate  which  man  has  decided  I must  meet.  If  die 
I must,  I shall  try  to  meet  my  fate  as  a man 
who  can  suffer  in  the  glorious  cause  in  which 
I have  been  engaged,  without  a groan,  & meet 
my  Maker  in  heaven  as  a Christian  man  who 
through  the  saving  grace  of  God  has  made  his 
peace  with  Him. 

Dear  Parents,  dear  bros  & sisters ; mis- 
erable indeed  would  I be  if  I were  confined  in 
this  jail  awaiting  execution  of  the  law  for  com- 
mitting a foul  crime  ; but  this  not  being  the  case, 
I must  say,  (though  I know  you  all  will  feel  deep- 
ly the  fate  I am  to  meet)  that  I feel  more  deep- 
ly on  acc’t  of  the  necessity  of  myself  or  any  other 
man  having  to  suffer  by  the  existence  of  slavery, 
than  from  the  mere  fact  of  having  to  die.  It  is 
true  I should  like  to  see  you  all  once  more  on 
the  earth,  but  God  wills  otherwise;  therefore 
I am  content,  for  most  certainly  do  I believe 
that  God  wills  everything  for  the  best  good,  not 
only  of  those  who  have  to  suffer  directly,  but 
of  all,  & this  being  the  case,  I beg  of  you  not 
to  grieve  about  me.  . . 

I remain  your  most  affectionate  son — John 
A.  Copeland. 

Charlestown,  Va.  Dec.  io,  1859. 
My  Dear  Brother:- — I now  take  my  pen  to 
write  you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I 
am,  and  in  answer  to  your  kind  letter  of  the 
5th  instant.  Dear  Brother,  I am,  it  is  true,  so 
situated  at  present  as  scarcely  to  know  how  to 
commence  writing;  not  that  my  mind  is  filled 
with  fear  or  that  it  has  become  shattered  in 
view  of  my  near  approach  to  death.  Not  that 
I am  terrified  by  the  gallows  which  I see  staring 
me  in  the  face,  and  upon  which  I am  so  soon 
to  stand  and  suffer  death  for  doing  what  George 
Washington,  the  so-called  father  of  this  great 
but  slavery-cursed  country,  was  made  a hero  for 
doing,  while  he  lived,  and  when  dead  his  name 
was  immortalized,  and  his  great  and  noble  deeds 
in  behalf  of  freedom  taught  by  parents  to  their 
children.  And  now,  brother,  for  having  lent 
my  aid  to  a General  no  less  brave,  and  engaged 
in  a cause  no  less  honorable  and  glorious,  I am 
to  suffer  death.  Washington  entered  the  field 
to  fight  for  freedom  of  the  American  people — 
not  for  the  white  man  alone,  but  for  both  black 
and  white.  Nor  were  they  white  men  alone 
who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  this  country.  The 
blood  of  black  men  flowed  as  freely  as  that  of 
white  men.  Yes,  the  very  first  blood  that  was  spilt 
was  that  of  a negro.  It  was  the  blood  of  that  he- 
roic man,  (though  black  he  was)  Cyrus  Attuck. 
And  some  of  the  very  last  blood  shed  was  that  of 
black  men.  To  the  truth  of  this,  history,  though 
prejudiced,  is  compelled  to  attest.  It  is  true 
that  black  men  did  an  equal  share  of  the  fight- 


ing for  American  Independence,  and  they  were 
assured  by  the  whites  that  they  should  share 
equal  benefits  for  so  doing.  But  after  having 
performed  their  part  honorably,  they  were  by  the 
whites  most  treacherously  deceived — they  refus- 
ing to  fulfill  their  part  of  the  contract.  But 
this  you  know  as  well  as  I do,  and  I will  there- 
fore say  no  more  in  reference  to  the  claims 
which  we,  as  colored  men,  have  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  was  a sense  of  the  wrongs  which  we  have 
suffered  that  prompted  the  noble  but  unfortu- 
nate Captain  Brown  and  his  associates  to  at- 
tempt to  give  freedom  to  a small  number,  at 
least,  of  those  who  are  now  held  by  cruel  and 
unjust  laws,  and  by  no  less  cruel  and  unjust 
men.  To  this  freedom  they  were  entitled  by 
every  known  principle  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  God  created  them. 

And  now  dear  brother,  could  I die  in  a more 
noble  cause?  Could  I,  brother,  die  in  a man- 
ner and  for  a cause  which  would  induce  true 
and  honest  men  more  to  honor  me,  and  the 
angels  more  readily  to  receive  me  to  their  happy 
home  of  everlasting  joy  above?  . . . 

You  may  think  I have  been  treated  very 
harshly  since  I have  been  here,  but  it  is  not  so. 

I have  been  treated  exceedingly  well — far  bet- 
ter than  I expected  to  be.  My  jailer  is  a most 
kind-hearted  man,  and  has  done  all  he  could 
consistent  with  duty  to  make  me  and  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  comfortable.  Capt.  John  Avis 
is  a gentleman  who  has  a heart  in  his  bosom  as 
brave  as  any  other.  He  met  us  at  the  Ferry 
and  fought  us  as  a brave  man  would  do.  But 
since  we  have  been  in  his  power  he  has  pro- 
tected us  from  insult  and  abuse  which  cowards 
would  have  heaped  upon  us.  He  has  done  as 
a brave  man  and  gentleman  only  would  do. 

Also  one  of  his  aids,  Mr.  John  Sheats  has  been 
very  kind  to  us  and  has  done  all  he  could  to 
serve  us.  And  now,  Henry,  if  fortune  should 
ever  throw  either  of  them  in  your  way  and  you 
can  confer  the  least  favor  on  them,  do  it  for  my 
sake.  Give  my  love  to  all  my  friends.  And 
now  my  dear  brothers,  one  and  all,  I pray  God 
we  may  meet  in  Heaven. 

Good  bye.  I am  now  and  shall  remain 
your  affectionate  brother, 

JOHN  A.  COPELAND. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  execution  he  penned  his  final 
message. 

Charlestown  Jail,  Va.,  Dec.  1 6,  ’59 
Dear  Father,  Mother,  Brothers  Henry,  William 
and  Freddy  and  Sisters  Sarah  and  Mary  : 

Dear  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  true 
that  I am  now  in  a few  hours  to  start  on  a 
journey  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  Yes, 
long  before  this  reaches  you,  I shall,  as  I sin- 
cerely hope,  have  met  our  brother  and  sister 
who  have  for  years  been  worshipping  God 
around  his  throne — singing  praises  to  him,  and 
thanking  him  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  that 
they  might  have  eternal  life.  I pray  daily  and 
hourly  that  I may  be  fitted  to  have  my  home 
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with  them,  and  that  you,  one  and  all,  may  pre- 
pare your  souls  to  meet  your  God,  that  so,  in 
the  end,  though  we  meet  no  more  on  earth,  we 
shall  meet  in  Heavn,  where  we  shall  not  be 
parted  by  the  demands  of  the  cruel  and  unjust 
monster  Slavery. 

But  think  not  that  I am  complaining,  for  I 
feel  reconciled  to  meet  my  fate.  I pray  God  that 
his  will  be  done,  not  mine. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  mere  fact 
of  having  to  meet  death,  which  I should  re- 
gret, (if  I should  express  regret  I mean,)  but 
that  such  an  unjust  institution  should  exist  as 
the  one  which  demands  my  life,  and  not  my  life 
only,  but  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  my  life 
bears  but  the  relative  value  of  zero  to  the  in- 
finite. I beg  of  you  one  and  all  that  you  will 
not  grieve  about  me;  but  that  you  will  thank 
God  that  he  spared  me  time  to  make  my  peace 
with  him. 

And  now  dear  ones  attach  no  blame  to  any 
one  for  my  coming  here  for  not  any  person  but 
myself  is  to  blame. 

I have  no  antipathy  against  any  one.  I have 
freed  my  mind  of  all  hard  feelings  against 
every  living  being,  and  I ask  all  who  have  any 
thing  against  me  to  do  the  same. 

And  now  dear  Parents,  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I must  bid  you  to  serve  your  God  and  meet  me 
in  heaven. 

I must  with  a very  few  words,  close  my 
correspondence  with  those  who  are  the  most  near 
and  dear  to  me : but  I hope,  in  the  end,  we  may 
again  commune  never  more  to  cease. 

Dear  ones,  he  who  writes  this  will,  in  a few 
hours,  be  in  this  world  no  longer.  Yes  these 
fingers  which  hold  the  pen  with  which  this  is 
written  will,  before  today’s  sun  has  reached  his 
meridan,  have  laid  it  aside  forever,  and  this  poor 
soul  have  taken  its  flight  to  meet  its  God. 

And  now  dear  ones  I must  bid  you  that  last, 
long,  sad  farewell.  Good  bye,  Father,  Mother, 
Henry,  William,  and  Freddy,  Sarah  and  Mary. 
Serve  your  God  and  meet  me  in  heaven. 

Your  Son  and  Brother  to  eternity, 

JOHN  A.  COPELAND. 

Even  before  their  son  was  dead,  Copeland’s  parents 
in  Oberlin  had  asked  permission  to  recover  his  body. 
Virginia  law  did  not  allow  the  entrance  of  free  negroes 
into  the  state  but  Governor  Wise  wired  that  they  might 
send  a white  man  as  their  agent. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Richmond,  Dec.  12,  1859. 

John  Copeland 
Oberlin 

Yes  to  your  order  to  some  white  citizen.  You 
cannot  come  to  this  state. 

H.  A.  Wise 

When  the  bereaved  couple  went  to  Professor  James 
Monroe  to  ask  him  to  perform  this  difficult  service  their 
agony  had  been  further  augmented  by  the  news  that  the 
body  was  to  be  turned  over  to  a medical  school  at  Win- 
chester for  dissection.  Professor  Monroe  accepted  the 


mission  though  he  knew  that  it  was  a delicate  and  dan- 
gerous thing  for  an  abolitionist  to  venture  into  Virginia 
when  the  whole  region  was  still  boiling  with  excitement 
and  rage  over  the  Harper’s  Ferry  invasion.  A short  time 
before,  he  had  received  a letter  from  Congressman  Blake 
which  gave  him  an  excellent  idea  of  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment he  might  expect. 

Washington  City,  Dec.  1,  1859 
Prof.  Monroe. 

Dear  Sir,  I attempted  on  my  way  to 
this  city  to  call  and  see  John  Brown  and  his 
confederates  now  in  jail  at  Charlestown  Vir- 
ginia. Although  I cannot  approve  of  the  course 
these  men  have  taken  in  going  into  a slave  state, 
and  by  violence  attempting  to  liberate  the  bond 
men ; yet,  I cannot  but  feel  a deep  sympathy  for 
John  Brown  in  his  present  condition.  He  is 
certainly  a hero  . . . and  I cannot  but 

deeply  lament  his  approaching  fate  on  the  gal- 
lows. It  was  with  this  feeling  I made  the  at- 
tempt to  visit  him  in  the  Jail;  and  came  by  the 
way  of  Harpers  Ferry  for  this  purpose.  To  my 
surprise  I found  troops  stationed  along  the  line 
of  the  Rail  Road  from  Wheeling  to  Harpers 
Ferry  at  almost  all  the  small  villages  through 
which  we  passed.  At  all  the  places  where  the 
cars  stopped  the  troops  were  made  to  form 
around ; and  then  the  passengers  had  to  under 
go  the  scrutiny  of  an  officer  who  passed  through 
the  cars  to  see  if  he  could  find,  as  they  said,  "a 
damned  abolitionist ;”  if  any  were  found  who 
looked  as  though  they  preferred  Liberty  to 
Slavery,  they  were  seized  and  taken  from  the 
cars.  At  Cumberland  two  men  from  Morgan 
County  Ohio  were  thus  arrested  on  the  day  I 
came  over  the  road.  These  men  were  both  quiet 
and  peaceable,  going  east  with  a lot  of  tobacco, 
which  they  had  raised  on  their  farm  in  Morgan 
County;  but  they  had  in  them  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  they  said  something  that  the  slave  pow- 
er did  not  like,  and  immediately  they  were 
stopped.  At  Martinsburgh  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia I was  introduced  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner the  former  member  of  Congress,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boetler  the  present  member  from 
the  Harpers  Ferry  district.  Both  of  these  men 
conducted  themselves  like  gentlemen  towards 
me.  I informed  them  of  my  design  to  visit  Mr. 
Brown  at  Charlestown,  and  inquired  of  them 
if  it  was  practicable.  Mr.  Boetler  informed 
me  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  there,  and 
that  he  would  see  that  I was  properly  protect- 
ed and  would  extend  to  me  all  the  aid  in  his 
power  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose. 

At  Harpers  Ferry  as  we  arrived  the  troops  took 
possession  of  the  cars.  Charlestown  is  eight 
miles  from  Harpers  Ferry  and  is  on  what  is 
called  the  Winchester  Rail  Road;  we  had  con- 
sequently to  change  cars.  I was  here  intro- 
duced to  Andrew  Hunter  the  Pros  Atty  of  Jef- 
ferson County  by  Mr.  Boetler  and  informed 
him  of  my  purpose.  There  appearing  to  be  no 
objection,  and  under  the  advise  of  Mr.  Boet- 
ler I took  my  seat  in  the  cars  bound  for 
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Charlestown.  There  are  two  thousand  troops 
in  Charlestown ; and  Picket  Guards  stationed 
at  short  distances  from  Harpers  Ferry  to  that 
place.  The  whole  Country  here  is  under 
Martial  Law.  Shortly  after  I took  my  seat  in 
the  cars,  it  was  whispered  around  that  I was 
the  Member  of  Congress  from  the  "Oberlin 
District ;”  then  men  were  seen  to  congregate  to- 
gether here  and  there  and  talk  in  low  whispers; 
and  finally  they  came  to  Mr.  Boetler  and  said 
to  him  in  my  presence,  '‘Sir,  you  are  assuming 
a great  responsibility,"  "You  cannot  have  count- 
ed the  consequences I then  said  to  Mr.  Boet- 
ler, who  I esteemed  as  a gentleman,  that  if  my 
going  to  Charlestown  would  embarrass  or  com- 
promise him  in  the  least,  I would  not  go;  he 
said  to  me  that  there  was  so  much  excitement, 
he  thought  I had  better  not  go,  that  he  would 
advise  his  own  brother  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances not  to  go.  I then  withdrew  and 
was  escorted  to  the  Washington  train  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Barber.  I came  then  on  to  this 
city.  OH ! what  cowards  Slavery  makes  of 
these  men.  Charlestown  with  two  thousand 
troops  it  was  feared  could  not  withstand  the 
pressure  of  one  unarmed  Republican  Member 
of  Congress.  Well,  it  is  perhaps  proper  that 
these  slaveholders  should  fear  and  tremble;  for 
if  ever  a people  seemed  to  invite  the  vengeance 
of  God,  it  is  the  Slave  ridden  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. Oh,  if  I never  felt  before  the  sin  and 
shame  of  Slavery,  I feel  it  now;  and  my  prayer 
to  God  is  that  he  will  open  up  the  way  for  our 
deliverance  from  this  great  sin  and  curse. 
There  is  great  excitement  here,  but  we  hope  for 
the  best.  I trust  our  friends  who  have  an  inter- 
est at  the  Throne  of  Grace  will  remember  us 
there.  Let  me  hear  from  you  when  convenient 
and  oblige. 

H.  E.  Blake. 

That  James  Monroe  was  no  coward  is  eloquently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  set  out  for  Virginia  on  the 
nineteenth,  only  three  days  after  the  colored  boy’s  exe- 
cution. He  carried  with  him,  besides  Governor’s  Wise’s 
telegram  and  an  order  from  Copeland’s  father,  letters 
of  introduction  from  John  Brown’s  Cleveland  Attorney 
to  Colonel  Barber  of  Harpers  lerry  and  Judge  Parker 
of  Winchester,  the  magistrate  who  had  presided  in  the 
trial  of  the  raiders.  The  letter  to  Colonel  Barber  is  pre- 
served in  Professor  Monroe’s  papers. 

Cleveland  Dec.  19,  1859- 

Col.  Barber  Esq. 

Harpers  Ferry 
Dear  Sir. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your 
favorable  notice  Revd.  James  Monroe  of  Lo- 
rain County. 

Mr.  Monroe  is  the  bearer  of  an  order  from 
the  father  of  Copeland,  who  was  executed  at 
Charlestown,  for  the  body  of  his  son. 

I presume  that  since  the  excution  has  taken 
place,  much  of  the  excitement  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  your  vicinity  has  subsided.  But  as  the 
Rail  Road  connections  are  such  that  Mr.  Mon- 


roe may  be  detained  at  Harpers  Ferry  several 
hours,  and  it  may  become  desirable  for  him 
have  some  person  in  your  town  to  whom  he  can 
refer,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  him  a 
letter  to  you.  He  is  aware  that  Copeland’s  re- 
mains have  been  taken  to  Winchester,  to  which 
place  he  designs  to  go. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  Mr.  Monroe 
is  a gentleman  of  high  character,  is  the  Senator 
elect  from  the  District  in  which  Copeland  re- 
sided, and  that  you  & all  others  may  be  assured 
he  visits  Virginia  solely  for  the  purpose  I have 
stated. 

Perhaps  you  can  give  him  a letter  to  per- 
sons in  Winchester,  that  might  aid  him  in  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  his  mission.  I have 
myself  written  a letter  by  him  to  Judge  Parker, 
but  he  may  not  be  at  home. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  Griswold 

Conditions  turned  out  to  equal  the  worst  fears.  The 
professor  heard  excited  discussion  on  the  train.  The  con- 
ductor required  him  and  all  other  passengers  to  give  their 
names  upon  entering  the  boundaries  of  Virginia.  At  the 
hotel  at  Winchester  he  registered  as  James  Monroe, 
Russia.  The  name  Oberlin  would  undoubtedly  have 
started  a riot  and  made  impossible  the  achievement  of  the 
object  of  his  mission.  Judge  Parker  proved  friendly  and 
arranged  for  a conference  with  the  faculty  of  Winches- 
ter Medical  College.  All  went  well  and  it  was  agreed 
to  deliver  the  body  on  the  next  day.  The  following 
morning  a delegation  of  medical  students  visited  Monroe. 
In  an  address  delivered  a number  of  years  later  he  quoted 
the  words  of  their  spokesman  from  memory : 

Sah,- — these  gentlemen  and  I have  been  ap- 
pointed a committee  by  the  medical  students  to 
explain  this  matter  to  you.  It  is  evident  to  us, 
sah,  that  you  don’t  understand  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Sah,  this  nigger  that  you  are  trying  to 
get  don’t  belong  to  the  Faculty.  He  isn’t  theirs 
to  give  away.  They  had  no  right  to  promise 
him  to  you.  He  belongs  to  us  students,  sah. 

Me  and  my  chums  nearly  had  to  fight  to  get 
him.  I stood  over  the  grave  with  a revolver 
in  my  hands  while  my  chums  dug  him  up. 
Now,  sah,  after  risking  our  lives  in  this  way, 
for  the  Faculty  to  attempt  to  take  him  from  us 
is  mo’  'an  we  can  b’ar.  You  must  see,  sah,  and 
the  Faculty  must  see,  that  if  you  persist  in  try- 
ing to  carry  out  the  arrangement  you  have 
made,  it  will  open  the  do’  for  all  sorts  of  trou- 
ble. We  have  been  told  that  Governor  Wise 
gave  you  permission  to  come  into  this  State 
and  get  this  nigger.  Governor  Wise,  sah,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  has  no 
authority  over  the  affairs  of  our  college.  We 
repudiate  any  interference  on  his  part.  Now, 
sah,  that  the  facts  are  befo’  you,  we  trust  that 
we  can  go  away  with  your  assurance  that  you 
will  abandon  the  enterprise  on  which  you  came 
to  our  town.  Such  an  assurance  is  necessary  to 
give  quiet  to  our  people. 

The  faculty  felt  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  coerce  the 
students,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  “kidnapped”’  the 
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body.  Professor  Monroe  decided  to  return  to  Oberlin 
without  making  any  further  efforts  to  recover  Cope- 
land’s remains. 

The  John  Brown  raid  could  not  fail  to  stir  Oberlin 
to  the  marrow.  James  A.  Thome  preached  a funeral 
sermon  for  Brown  at  Hudson  on  December  8th  and  re- 
peated it  in  the  Oberlin  College  Chapel  six  days  later. 
Editorials  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist  bearing  Thome’s 
initials  give  a good  idea  of  what  was  probably  the  pop- 
ular point  of  view. 

John  Brown  is  an  instrument  of  warning. 

He  is  in  some  sort  a Moses  sent  with  plagues 
and  terrors  to  demand  of  the  Pharaohs  that 
they  let  the  people  go  free.  . . . We  apprehend 
that  at  a higher  tribunal  the  denouncers  of 
John  Brown  may  be  adjuged  traitors  and  mad- 
men. . . . 

For  ourselves  we  can  see  no  signs  of  hallu- 
cination or  of  infatuation  in  John  Brown.  We 
esteem  him  as  the  Wise  Man  of  our  times. 

It  was  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  many  that 
Oberlin  negroes  had  shared  in  the  raid  and  thus  attained 
a sort  of  associate  martyrdom.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Christmas  Day  of  1859,  the  day  following  the  return  of 
Professor  Monroe  from  Virginia,  Professor  Henry  E. 
Peck  preached  Copeland’s  funeral  sermon  in  the  First 
Church.  There  was  a very  large  audience  in  attendance, 
and  after  the  sermon  about  $175.00  was  collected  to  pay 
Professor  Monroe’s  expenses.  This  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  and  the  residue  was  appropriated 
to  the  erection  of  a cenotaph  in  the  Oberlin  cemetery. 
It  may  be  seen  today,  a white  marble  obelisk,  bearing  the 
following  inscription : 

S.  GREEN, 

Died  at  Charleston,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1859, 

Aged  23  years, 

J.  A.  COPELAND, 

Died  at  Charleston,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1859. 

Aged  25  years 

[These  men  were  actually  executed  on  December  1 6th.] 
L.  S.  LEARY, 

Died  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Oct.  20,  1859, 

Aged  24  years. 

These  colored  citizens  of  Oberlin, 

The  heroic  associates  of  the  immortal 
JOHN  BROWN 
Gave  their  lives  for  the  slaves, 

Et  nunc  servitudo  etiarn  mortua  est,  laus  Deo. 

Ill 

It  was  reported  that  when  John  Brown  left  the  jail 
on  the  way  to  his  execution  he  met  a slave  mother  and 
her  child.  This  dramatic  incident  was  much  talked  of 
in  the  North  and  inspired  an  obscure  artist  by  the  name 
of  Louis  Ransom  to  depict  the  scene  on  canvas.  In  the 
summer  of  1863  this  painting  hung  for  a while  among 
the  exhibits  of  fish  in  Barnum’s  Museum,  where  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  George  William  Curtis,  who 
wrote  of  it  in  Harper’s  Weekly:  “It  is  one  of  the  in- 

cidents that  history  will  always  fondly  record  and  art 
delineate,  . . . however  sharply  the  work  might  be  crit- 
icised by  the  connoisseur,  there  is  a solemnity  and  pathos 


in  it  which  is  wanting  in  many  a finer  painting.”  It  was 
later  given  by  the  painter  and  an  associate  to  Oberlin 
College.  “The  anti-slavery  character  of  Oberlin  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  my  desire  to  place  the  John 
Brown  picture  permanently  within  its  halls,”  he  wrote 
to  President  Finney.  After  the  building  of  Peters  Hall 
it  was  hung  in  the  central  court  on  the  wall  on  which 
the  fireplace  is  located.  It  is  now  on  indefinite  deposit 
with  a negro  school  in  Washington,  D.  C.  An  undated 
broadside,  published  by  the  College  describes  the  picture 
and  gives  a little  flavor  of  the  Oberlin  spirit  in  the  Civil 
War  period. 

An  historical  painting  of  heroic  size  and 
striking  merits  by  Mr.  Louis  Ransom,  of  Ak- 
ron, formerly  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  just  been 
presented  to  Oberlin  College. 

The  picture  represents  “John  Brown  of  Os- 
sawatomie”  emerging  from  the  prison  on  his 
way  to  execution.  There  are  seven  other  fig- 
ures. In  the  foreground,  descending  the  steps, 
is  a slaveholder, — type  of  the  slave  power, — of 
commanding  proportions,  and  face  not  devoid 
of  culture  but  strongly  marked  by  passion  and  a 
domineering  spirit.  He  is  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion in  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  Virginia 
“crack  companies”  of  militia,  which  happens  to 
be  that  worn  by  the  minions  of  European  des- 
potism, and  whose  gorgeous  trappings  fitly  sym- 
bolize the  “pride  which  cometh  before  destruc- 
tion.” 

Seated  on  the  stone  balustrade  is  the  slave- 
mother  and  her  child,  already  immortalized  in 
the  verse  of  Whittier.  The  artist  does  not 
spare  slavery  here.  He  answers  the  oft  re- 
peated sneer  at  the  abolitionists,  “Would  you 
wish  your  daughter  to  marry'  a nigger?”  by'  the 
mute  appeal  of  this  half  white  slave  woman, 
with  a child  lighter  than  herself.  The  little 
fellow,  born  to  a life-long  servitude,  frightened 
by  the  soldier,  turns  up  to  her  a bright  Anglo- 
Saxon  face. 

Further  back  is  a contemptible  little  “over- 
seer” or  hired  slave-driver,’  parading  in  militia 
uniform,  who  forgets  his  assumed  soldierly  bear- 
ing and  reverts  to  his  true  character,  in  his  un- 
seemly rush  to  push  the  “nigger  woman”  out 
the  way.  In  this  rapid  movement  he  causes 
a yellow  silk  ensign  which  he  carries  to  swell 
out  so  that  the  sunlight  falling  upon  a portion 
of  it  forms  a background  and  a halo  for  the 
head  of  John  Brown. 

Brown’s  is,  of  course,  the  central  figure. 
Standing  on  the  upper  step  he  overtops  all  oth- 
ers, calm  and  dignified,  with  the  bearing  of  one 
altogether  assured  of  the  final  triumph  of  his 
cause.  His  eyes  are  upon  the  little  child. 

Above  his  head,  upon  the  silken  banner,  are 
the  arms  of  Virginia,  a conqueror  trampling 
upon  his  prostrate  foe,  and  the  motto  “Sic 
Semper  Tyrannis.”  The  terrible  irony  of  that 
motto,  on  that  occasion,  drives  home  to  every 
beholder  the  question,  “Who  is  the  tyrant,  who 
is  the  conqueror? 

So  was  John  Brown  “immortalized”  at  Oberlin. 
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Well,  I suppose  I must  grant  that  there  is  very  little 
of  the  “primitive”,  the  “passionate”,  the  “unreasoned”  in 
Lord  Rosebery’s  conception  of  success  in  life,  but  that  he 
was  convinced  of  “the  reality  and  the  significance”  of 
such  a life  is  beyond  question.  I fancy  that  the  spectacle 
of  a middle-aged  professional  man  of  letters  “going  all 
out”,  as  the  saying  is,  for  the  “primitive”,  the  “passion- 
ate”, the  “unreasoned”  would  have  brought  a decorous 
smile  to  the  lips  of  Lord  Rosebery,  as  it  brings  a possibly 
indecorous  smile  to  mine.  I am  reminded  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s  story  of  the  Americans  who,  when  they  were 
invited  by  Dean  Stanley  to  express  their  admiration  of 
Emerson’s  Essays,  “shook  their  heads  and  told  him  that, 
for  home  taste,  Emerson  was  decidedly  too  greeny". 

But,  after  all,  the  point  of  my  remarks  is  not  to  indi- 
cate the  divergence  between  Lord  Rosebery’s  tame  con- 
ception of  life  and  that  of  our  primitive,  passionate,  and 
unreasoning  reviewer.  “Every  man”,  as  a wise  old  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  once  said,  “knows  what  he  can  put 
up  with  best”.  What  especially  interests  me  is  Lord 
Rosebery’s  refusal  to  allow  his  life  to  be  permanently  dis- 
torted by  what  other  people  thought  he  ought  to  do  with 
it.  For  the  truth  is  that  such  independence  is  very  rare. 
Most  of  us  fashion  our  lives  not  in  accordance  with  our  own 
conception  of  happiness  or  usefulness,  but  with  other  peo- 
ple’s. The  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  current  cant  of 
the  day  or  of  our  own  circle,  the  determination  to  outdo 
someone  else,  the  flutter  caused  by  some  one-sided,  one- 
ideaed  “movement”  sweep  us  out  of  our  natural  course 
and  force  us  to  spend  our  lives  trying  to  realise  some- 
one else’s  notion  of  happiness  or  usefulness  instead  of  our 
own.  The  result  for  us  is  not  life,  but  activity,  a very 
different  thing.  “He  was  always  busy  about  what  other 
people  thought  he  ought  to  be  doing”  is  not  an  epitaph 
under  which  a wise  man  would  be  content  to  lie.  The 
sort  of  life  that  Lord  Rosebery  had  in  mind  is  far  from 


being  inactive  and  still  farther  from  being  ineffective. 
But  what  makes  it  so  admirable,  so  salutary  a spectacle 
is  that  it  is  self-directed,  that  it  is  based  on  a philosophy, 
that  it  is  a whole  and  moves  towards  a well-considered 
end.  It  is  not  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  opinion.  A 
weather-cock  is  not  the  symbol  of  it.  It  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
feverish  and  agitated,  but  it  is  warm  with  healthy  human 
affections  and  it  is  steadily,  rationally,  and  usefully  oc- 
cupied. It  is,  in  other  words,  “loyal  and  serviceable  in 
small  routine  ways”.  It  may  even  be  “ornamental”,  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  school-days  at  Eton,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  William  Johnson  Cory — the  poet 
and  scholar  whom  his  friends  called  lonicus — as  his  tu- 
tor, and  Cory  wrote  of  him,  when  he  was  fifteen,  what 
is,  rightly  considered,  a forecast  of  the  kind  of  life  that 
he  was  destined  to  live.  “I  am  doing  all  I can  to  make 
him  a scholar;  anyhow,  he  will  be  an  orator  and,  if  not 
a poet,  such  a man  as  poets  delight  in”.  For  poets  are  not, 
as  a rule,  concerned  about  external  success,  as  such.  In 
fact,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  failure  attracted  them  more. 
“They  went  forth  to  the  war,  but  they  always  fell”  is 
the  famous  bardic  epitaph  on  the  ancient  heroes  of  Ire- 
land. But  there  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  “falling,”  and 
what  interests  the  poets,  I suppose,  is  the  inner  victory, 
the  spiritual  mastery  of  circumstance.  To  Wordsworth,  for 
example,  and  his  like,  the  Happy  Warrior  is  he  “who  sees 
what  he  foresaw”.  Certainly,  the  spectacle  of  a life  self- 
planned,  self-directed,  self-controlled  is  a spectacle  to  de- 
light not  only  poets,  but  all  right-thinking  men.  “The  life 
of  any  man  that  ever  lived  on  earth  is  far  more  than  his 
public  career”,  said  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  book  on  the 
elder  Pitt.  This  is  only  another  way  of  intimating  what 
are  “the  ambitions  of  the  wise.” 


Lorenzo  Snow,  Mormon 

BY  INSTRUCTOR  DANIEL  C.  KINSEY 


In  the  year  1835  a young  man  named 
Lorenzo  Snow  was  travelling  from  his 
home  in  Mantua,  Ohio,  to  Oberlin  to  at- 
tend college.  He  had  received  his  early 
schooling  in  Ravenna  and  having  heard 
of  the  new  school  in  Lorain  County  de- 
cided to  attend.  On  his  way  he  chanced 
upon  an  itinerant  Mormon  Missionary. 
Young  Snow  was  so  attracted  by  the  be- 
liefs of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  that  he  be- 
came a staunch  convert  at  once.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  a Mormon  and  upon 
reaching  Oberlin  enrolled  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  Mormon  people  were  persecuted 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  orga- 
nization. Created  in  and  about  Palmyra, 
New  York,  in  1830  persecution  drove 
them  into  Pennsylvania  and  then  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  1831  where  it  was 


said  that  “thousands”  of  converts  had 
been  made.  This  same  year  Joseph 
Smith  and  a band  of  Mormons  visited 
Independence,  Missouri,  and  proclaimed 
it  the  City  of  Zion.  Trouble  commenced 
at  once  and  they  were  forced  to  move 
to  an  adjoining  county.  Here  also  trouble 
arose  and  the  Mormons  appealed  to  the 
state  government  for  protection.  Instead 
of  protection  the  Governor  suggested  that 
they  leave  the  state.  An  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government  revealed  only  that 
their  problem  was  a state  matter  and  not 
a National  concern.  After  a series  of 
persecutions  the  Mormons  picked 'up  and 
found  their  way  back  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

Many  articles  had  been  written  pro- 
claiming them  a degenerate  group  of 
people.  By  the  year  1833  the  Mormons 
had  acquired  a national  reputation  as 


being  a group  of  people  that  no  one 
wanted  around. 

So  absorbed  was  Snow  in  Mormonism 
that  he  left  Oberlin  before  completing 
his  college  course  and  went  to  Kirtland 
to  become  the  tutor  of  the  children  of 
the  Prophet.  From  tutorship  he  rose 
rapidly  in  the  church  organization,  his 
work  being  chiefly  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. In  1889  he  became  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Apostles  which  title  made 
him  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

The  Oberlin  of  1835  admitted  and 
taught  Lorenzo  Snow.  In  a day  of  ex- 
treme religious  consciousness  and  in  a 
day  when  the  most  essential  thing  about 
a man  was  his  creed,  Oberlin  proved 
itself  a good  deal  more  tolerant  than  one 
usually  gives  it  credit  for  having  been. 


Campus  Personalities 

William  Emil  Utterback, 

came  to  Oberlin  in  1926  from  Dartmouth,  where  he  had  taught  for  six  years.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  Dartmouth  after  a year  of  study  and  teaching  at  Cornell,  had 
taken  a graduate  degree  and  become  debate  coach  at  that  university.  It  was  there 
that  he  worked  intimately  with  James  A.  JVinans,  vjith  whom  he>  is  a joint-author 
of  ” Argumentation” , published  about  a year  ago. 

Professor  Utterback  has  brought  to  Oberlin  a conception  of  speech  as  an  im- 
plement for  everyday  use,  as  the  most  personal  of  methods  for  informing  and  per- 
suading. Especially  notable  have  been  his  efforts  in  shifting  the  emphasis  of  inter- 
collegiate debate  from  an  endeavor  to  win  a judge’s  decision  to  the  objective  of 
convincing  an  audience.  It  was  he  who  first  proposed,  in  an  article  published  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  Speech,  the  decisionless  debate  as  a step  toward 
making  the  audience  the  chief  concern  of  the  speakers.  Viewed  with  suspicion  at 
first,  the  proposal  has  steadily  gained  favor  and  is  being  adopted  each  year  by 
more  colleges,  while  Oberlin  debate  teams  have  of  late  carried  Professor  Utter- 
back’s  plan  into  the  eastern  strongholds  of  contest  debate. 

Oberlin  is  fortunate  in  having  in  William  Emil  Utterback , a man  who  is  not 
only  abreast  of  the  latest  thought  in  his  field „ but  one  who  is  himself  advancing  that 
thought. 

Qertrude  Evelyn  Moulton,  °£ 

as  President  of  the  College  in  that  town,  received  her  A.  B.  degree  from  both  Ober- 
lin and  Rio  Grande  Colleges,  and  her  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  She  became  Director  of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  of  the  Uni- 
versity, resigning  to  take  her  tnedical  course,  and  afterwards  returning  to  take  a 
place  in  the  health  service  of  the  same  college.  She  was  called  to  Oberlin  in  the 
summer  of  1923  to  fill  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment for  Women,  made  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Helen  Cochran. 

Dr.  Moulton,  with  the  inspiration  of  self-sacrificing,  self-giving  parents  as 
her  greatest  incentive  to  a similar  life,  is  a most  generous  giver  of  her  time  and 
ability  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her.  Her  keen  and  naturally  analytical  mind, 
developed  by  her  college  and  medical  studies,  her  close  observation  of  students,  her 
constant  sympathy  with  all  and  especially  with  any  who  are  handicapped,  and  her 
skilled  help  in  aiding  them  to  develop  latent  ability,  combine  to  make  her  an  in- 
spiring and  helpful  teacher,  a physician  for  both  mind  and  body,  and  an  under- 
standing friend. 

One  of  Dr.  Moulton’s  dreams  has  become  a reality  in  the  building  of  Crane 
Swimming  Pool,  a thoroughly  satisfactory  and  beautiful  structure.  Her  other  great 
desire  is  that  an  adequate  gymnasium  for  women  may  stand  on  our  Campus  in 
a few  years.  Her  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  project  will  doubtless  be  a great  factor 
in  bringing  it  to  pass. 


Lloyd  William  Taylor  ZZllall,  11 1. 1 

structorship  at  Chicago  in  1924. 

That  he  was  older  than  his  years  in  administrative  capacity  soon  became 
evident.  Appreciative  of  the  value  of  long-time  planning  and  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  drudgery  of  detail,  Mr.  Taylor  has  enriched  his  teach- 
ing and  technical  staff,  made  significant  additions  to  the  laboratory  and  research 
equipment,  published  an  unique  laboratory  manual,  and  so  inspired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  administration  as  to  be  given  a free  hand  in  preparing,  the  plans  for 
the  projected  physics  building. 

Recognizing  his  initiative  and  courage,  his  independence  and  f airmindedness, 
his  colleagues  have  elected  him  repeatedly  to  the  most  important  committees.  As 
chapel  Speaker  or  technical  witness  in  patent  law,  on  church  council,  or  as  execu- 
tive in  scientific  society,  he  speaks  with  conviction  and  force.  When  others  debate 
and  hesitate,  he  acts. 

As  student  at  Grinnell,  in  his  year  as  high  school  principal,  and  through- 
out Ins  teaching  career  in  the  army  and  in  college,  he  has  been  genial  and  ap- 
proachable, sympathetic  as  counselor,  appreciative  of  a differing  viewpoint,  an 
exemplar  of  genuineness  in  persona!  character  as  well  as  in  scholarship. 


Honor  To  Our  Oldest  Living  Alumni 


Three  persons  who  attended  Oberlin 
during  its  first  quarter  century  are  still 
living  and  recollect  with  interest  their 
days  in  that  young  institution  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  One  has  just 
passed  her  one  hundredth  birthday  and 
the  other  two  are  well  along  in  their 
nineties.  They  have  lived  long  and  var- 
ied careers,  but  the  memories  of  their 
lives  in  Oberlin  are  fresh  and  vital. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  oldest  living 
person  who  attended  Oberlin  is  Mrs. 
Catharine  Fry  Boardman,  who  was  a 
student  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
in  the  year  1857-58.  She  came  up  to 
Oberlin  from  Sulphur  Springs,  Ohio,  in 
which  village  she  now  makes  her  home, 
having  lived  in  the  same  house  for  over 
fifty  years.  A few  days  before  her  birth- 
day on  January  6 she  wrote  a letter  to 

Dear  Alumni, 

And  so:  I am  the  oldest  living  gradu- 

ate of  Oberlin.  It  is  nothing  to  be  proud 
of,  or  to  recommend.  It  comes  in  a 
natural  way  and  you  all  are  on  the  same 
path.  Perhaps  we  reach  what  the  French 
call  “the  indestructible  vitality  of  old 
people  who  have  passed  the  age  of  ill- 
ness.” It  is  a bit  honorable  because  of 
the  high  standing  of  Oberlin  in  the  edu- 
cational world ; and  because  of  the  out- 
standing influence  and  recognized  ser- 
vice of  the  thousands  of  fine  men  and 
women  who  constitute  the  Alumni. 

It  is  harking  back  some  to  1835  when 
I was  born.  It  makes  me  a contemporary 
of  Oberlin — since  the  first  class  was 
graduated  in  1837.  And  it  is  harking 
back  some  to  i860  when  I took  my  di- 
ploma in  the  old  Brick  Church — only  70 
years.  And  that  covers  what  we  mean 
by  our  vast,  big,  tumultuous  modern 
world:  the  great  gains  in  education,  in 
science,  in  invention,  machinery,  indus- 
tries, speed,  and  more  speed,  religion  in 
its  deeper  study,  philosophy,  and  inter- 
pretation, war?  and  1000  other  things. 
Personally  this  reveals  what  my  adult 
education  has  had  to  be,  and  my  glad 
and  rewarding  service  as  a minister. 
President  Wilkins  has  said  he  would  like 
to  be  a minister  in  this  fourth  decade 
of  the  present  century — most  heartily — 
so  would  I. 

But  I could  report  some  adventures, 
new  thinking,  disciplined  faith,  wider 
outlook,  choice  wise  leaders,  when  I was 
a minister  in  the  last  three  decades  of 
the  past  century. 

It  was  Darwin  then,  evolution,  the  ori- 
gin of  species — including  man,  higher 
criticism  of  the  Bible,  the  conflict  of  re- 
ligion and  science,  the  uprising  of  ma- 
terialism with  all  its  great  values,  and 
subtle  mischief  when  carried  too  far.  I 
love  to  refer  to  the  choice  leaders  in  those 
days,  Phillips  Brooks,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Washington  Gladden,  Lyman 


the  student  body  which  was  read  at 
Chapel.  The  College  sent  her  100  roses 
on  her  birthday.  A picture  taken  of  her 
that  day  and  her  letter  are  printed  in 
this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

The  oldest  living  person  to  have  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  is  Elihu  C.  Barnard 
of  the  Class  of  i860,  now  a resident  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
born  in  Bellevue,  Ohio,  on  August  8, 
1835.  After  graduation  he  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  returned  to  Oberlin  to  re- 
ceive his  Master’s  degree,  and  then  took 
his  divinity  degree  at  Chicago  Semi- 
nary. Until  only  a few  years  ago  he 
was  active  in  the  ministry  and  his  pen 
is  still  active.  After  his  discharge  from 
the  army  he  married  his  classmate,  Sarah 
Louise  Snider. 

The  earliest  graduate  of  Oberlin  is 


Elihu  C.  Barnard  * 60 
Oldest  Living  Graduate 

Abbott,  and  scores  of  others;  to  the  Vic- 
torian poets,  preachers,  and  essayists, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  even  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin,  were  strong  voices  for  the  spirit- 
ual activities  and  realities  all  about  us. 
Much  of  this  was  far  more  inspiring  and 
helpful  than  the  orthodox  commentaries. 

Now,  I take  it  that  all  this  was  largely 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Oberlin — 
which  touched  me  in  my  boyhood,  and 
which  I have  retained  until  now,  I mean 
an  attitude  of  face  forward,  the  open 
vision,  open  mind,  hard  work,  glad  ser- 
vice, an  intelligent  growing  faith  in  the 
religious  life,  gaining  a little  more 
knowledge  of  the  great  Mysterious, 
Eternal  Universe  we  are  a part  of,  must 
live  in,  can  serve  in,  and  hope  to  be  im- 
mortal in. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Hoyt  Penfield  of  the  Class 
of  1858.  Though  graduating  two  years 
ahead  of  Mr.  Barnard,  she  is  his  junior 
by  two  years,  having  been  born  October 
28,  1837.  Mrs.  Penfield  came  to  Ober- 
lin from  Brimfield,  111.,  though  her  birth- 
place was  Henry,  111.  She  married  Smith 
Newell  Penfield  in  i860.  He  had  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  in  ’58,  receiving  his 
Master’s  degree  here  in  ’61,  and  a Mus. 
D.  from  the  University  of  New  York  in 
’85.  He  played  the  organ  and  led  the 
choir  while  in  Oberlin,  and  made  music 
his  life  work.  For  the  greater  share  of 
their  lives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  lived 
in  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Penfield  now 
lives  with  her  daughter.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  Oberlin  at  Commencement  in  1928 
for  the  70th  anniversary  of  her  gradu- 
ation. 


This  philosophy  of  living  was  much 
confirmed  in  me  by  two  or  three  person- 
alities in  the  faculty,  Henry  E.  Peck, 
James  Monroe,  but  chief  of  all,  James 
H.  Fairchild.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  sane,  quiet  scholarship,  genuine  com- 
mon sense  and  wise  judgment,  an  ad- 
mirable masterful  character,  friendly  and 
with  a sense  of  humour,  a simple  sin- 
cere faith,  and  practice  in  the  commonly 
held  beliefs  and  truths  of  religion. 

Many  times  when  I have  been  at  the 
point  of  some  problem,  or  moral  decision 
I have  thought,  “Now  what  would  Pro- 
fessor Fairchild  say,  or  do  in  my  posi- 
tion?” And  that  has  seldom  failed  to 
strengthen  and  guide  me.  I am  glad  to 
add  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  own  regard 
and  gratitude,  and  for  the  honor  of  Ober- 
lin, that  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
Ex-President  Henry  C.  King  has  carried 
on  in  an  eminent  way,  this  healthy  un- 
folding tradition  of  Oberlin,  in  his  popu- 
lar addresses,  and  his  invaluable  books, 
found  in  the  libraries  of  thoughtful  peo- 
ple the  world  over.  With  him  it  is  al- 
ways “Religion  as  Life”,  thus  “Seeing 
Life  Whole.” 

I am  led  to  think  that  this  unity  in 
one’s  life  of  spirit,  plan,  outlook,  and 
service,  enlarging,  rewarding,  enjoyable 
growth  has  something  to  do  in  gaining 
a long  life.  The  comforting  security,  con- 
tentment, and  deeper  peace  doeth  good 
like  a medicine.  Trials  and  discipline 
will  come,  losses  and  defeats — but  the 
life  has  learned  to  drop  the  anchor  into 
that  within  the  veil.  Sunlight  is  always 
more  stabilized  than  storms. 

I would  not  advise  those  who  are 
reaching  my  position  to  think  they  must 
be  old.  The  world  wherever  I have 
touched  it  seems  very  young,  in  need  of 
teachers  and  workers  with  hopeful  spirits. 
A fine  door  is  open  for  Oberlin  in  the 
future. 


E.  C.  Barnard,  ’60. 
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Catharine  Fry  Boardman  ’57'' 58 
Oldest  Living  N on-Qraduate 


To  the  Students  of  Oberlin  College: 

They  tell  me  you  might  like  to  know 
what  a woman  nearing  ioo  thinks  of  the 
school  she  went  to  so  many  years  ago, 
1857.  After  all  these  years  I still  see 
plainly  in  memory  the  great  church  and 
hear  the  organ  which  sounded  like  dis- 
tant thunder.  I sang  in  the  choir  there. 
I sang  almost  entirely  by  ear,  but  the 
rest  of  them  drowned  out  any  mistakes 
I may  have  made.  I remember  the  grad- 
uation day,  with  all  the  girls  wearing 
white  dresses  and  gloves  and  blue  sashes. 
The  girls  of  the  college  graduating  class 
had  silk  sashes  and  kid  gloves,  but  we  pre- 
paratory school  girls  had  only  cotton  gloves 
and  sashes,  but  I assure  you  we  felt  as 
dressed  up  as  they  did.  The  teachers  I 
remember  best  were  Morgan,  Peck,  Fair- 
child  and  dear  President  Finney.  One 
Sunday  President  Finney  had  just  fin- 
ished a two-hour  sermon  and  called  on 
Prof.  Morgan  for  prayer.  Morgan,  how- 
ever, was  asleep  in  the  corner  of  the 
church,  sitting  with  his  big  gray  shawl 
thrown  over  his  head.  When  Finney 
saw  this  he  said,  “He  knows  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  us,  but,  Oh,  Lord,  how 
lazy  he  is !” 

The  day  after  I left  Oberlin,  I started 
teaching  school.  I boarded  myself  and 
taught  24  days  a month  for  50c  a day. 
I took  the  summer  term  at  the  school 
one  of  my  brothers  taught  in  the  win- 
ter. My  three  brothers  all  attended  Ober- 
lin. During  the  Civil  War  I taught  in 
a Democratic  and  disloyal  county  in 
Ohio.  We  three  Republicans  had  to  be 
pretty  careful  to  avoid  trouble.  I well 
remember  the  day  we  received  the  news 
of  Lincoln’s  death  and  my  anger  when 
one  of  my  companions  rejoiced  over  the 
news. 


When  people  ask  me  why  I have  lived 
so  long,  I tell  them  I have  worked  hard 
and  taken  care  of  myself.  I laugh  and 
tell  folks  that  on  the  7th  of  January  I’ll 
be  old  enough  to  vote,  and  I’ll  vote  Re- 
publican as  I have  every  time  I’ve  had 
a chance.  I am  almost  totally  blind  and 
deaf,  but  such  memories  as  those  of  dear 
old  Oberlin  fill  my  days.  Some  things, 
such  as  women  smoking,  I’m  glad  I can’t 
see.  They  tell  me  Oberlin  has  lovely 
new  buildings  now.  Mow  I long  to  see 
them.  Had  I known  I was  going  to  be 
blind  I would  have  gone  back  to  see 
the  place  again.  As  it  is,  I think  of  her 
every  day  and  still  love  her  dearly. 

Catharine  Fry  Boardman, 

Prep  ’57-58. 


As  the  neivspaper  reports: 

Oberlin’s  oldest  woman  graduate,  a 
New  York  woman,  has  just  (Oct.  28) 
celebrated  her  ninety-fourth  birthday, 
and  has  been  presented  with  birthday 
flowers  from  several  important  organiza- 
tions in  which  she  is  still  active  and  still 
finds  life  full  of  kick.  She  is  Sarah 
Hoyt  Penfield  of  329  W.  112th  street. 

She  graduated  from  college  in  the 
class  of  ’58.  (What  a short  time  ago  it 
seems.  ) Of  course,  she  can’t  go  to  re- 
unions any  more,  but  that’s  not  because 
she’s  at  all  decrepit.  There’s  no  one  left 
to  “reune”  with  her.  A young  fellow 
who  graduated  in  the  class  of  ’60  comes 
the  closest  to  being  a classmate  among 
the  Oberlin  grads. 

She  was  a founder  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Descendants  of  America,  gave  a 
speech  before  them  just  last  spring,  and 
was  remembered  by  them  on  her  birth- 
day. She  is  active  in  the  New  York 
City  Indian  Association,  who  sent  her 
flowers.  She  is  never  absent  from  a meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

She  just  came  home  from  the  York- 
town  Sesquicentennial.  And  this  sum- 
mer her  daughter,  Georgia  M.  Penfield, 
couldn’t  keep  her  quiet.  Mrs.  Penfield 
insisted  upon  motoring  to  Plattsburgh, 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  then  later 
down  to  Washington.  Her  friends  don’t 
quite  know  what  to  expert  of  her  next, 
so  they  come  every  Thursday  afternoon 
to  her  at  home  to  find  nut  what’s  up. 
Mrs.  Penfield  entertains  royally  every 
Thursday  without  a break. — Ne<w  York 
Evening  Sun. 


The  Cover 


The  picture  of  the  First  Church  and 
James  Brand  House  on  the  cover  this 
month  is  by  Miss  Paulina  M.  Coons,  In- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 


Sarah  Hoyt  Penfield  ’58 
Earliest  Living  Qraduate 


Men’s  Dormitory 
Assured 

Definite  assurance  has  been  given  by 
President  Wilkins  that  the  first  unit  in 
the  Men’s  Campus  will  be  started  in  the 
spring.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  gift 
of  $100,000  by  the  late  Andrew  Noah, 
alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  College. 

The  Men’s  Quadrangle  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  years.  Three 
years  ago  a faculty-student  committee  vis- 
ited other  colleges  and  reported  what 
they  thought  Oberlin  should  have. 

According  to  the  announcement,  plans 
are  drawn  and  work  will  be  started 
shortly.  The  projected  quadrangle  is  to 
occupy  the  northern  half  of  the  block 
bounded  by  Lorain,  Woodland,  Union,  and 
Professor  Streets.  The  first  unit  will  be 
near  the  southern  end.  It  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  house  85  upperclassmen. 
It  will  not  contain  a dining  hall. 


Varsity  Swimming 


For  the  first  time  in  Oberlin’s  history 
she  enters  the  intercollegiate  sport  of 
swimming.  A varsity  team  is  to  be  se- 
lected soon  from  the  interclass  meets  that 
are  being  held. 

The  Crane  pool  has  made  possible  the 
first  organized  swimming  in  Oberlin’s 
98  years  of  existence.  Though  the  pool 
was  built  for  the  Women’s  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  it  is  made  avail- 
able to  men  the  same  amount  of  time  as 
to  women. 

The  intercollegiate  schedule  for  men 
is,  February  n,  Case  at  Oberlin,  Febru- 
ary 17,  Case  at  Cleveland,  February  25, 
Wooster  at  Wooster,  and  March  5,  Woos- 
ter at  Oberlin. 
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Homecoming  Feb.  20-22 


Plans  for  the  Mid-Winter  Homecom- 
ing and  Alumni  Council  meeting  have 
been  completed  and  promise  an  interest- 
ing time  for  all  who  find  their  way  back 
to  the  Campus  February  20-22. 

All  alumni  and  faculty  are  invited  to 
hear  the  music  and  speeches  at  the 
Alumni  Council  meeting  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Professor  Clarence  Ward, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Oberlin,  will  speak  on  “Oberlin  Arch- 
itecture,” a subject  of  particular  interest 
to  all  who  know  Oberlin  and  a subject 
on  which  Professor  Ward  is  especially 
well  qualified  to  speak.  An  organ  prel- 
ude will  be  played  by  William  H.  Schutt, 
Conservatory  Senior,  and  Bernard  L. 
Mason,  also  a student  in  the  Conservatory, 
will  offer  a group  of  violin  solos. 

On  Sunday  aftenoon  at  4:30  will  occur  a 
student  conducted  vesper  service  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel. 

Two  basketball  games  are  scheduled 
for  this  time,  one  on  Saturday  evening, 
Oberlin  vs.  Wooster,  and  the  annual 
Gray  game  on  Monday  evening,  when 
the  varsity  squad  will  encounter  an 
alumni  team  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  the  younger  graduates,  although  it  is 
hoped  that  a number  of  the  ex-players 
of  less  recent  years  will  also  participate. 
A dance  follows  the  Gray  game,  to  which 
admission  is  by  ticket  for  the  game  or 
fifty  cents,  and  will  be  open  to  alumni 
and  students. 

Two  interesting  exhibits  will  be  shown, 
one  on  the  Washington  Bi-centennial  in 
the  Library,  and  one  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury mezzotint  portraits  loaned  from  the 
collections  of  Dr.  C.  H.  A.  Wager,  to  be 
on  display  in  the  Allen  Art  Museum. 
These  exceptionally  fine  portraits  are  of 
outstanding  personages  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Gray  Memorial  Game 


That  Glen  Gray  lives  on  in  the  lives 
of  other  men  as  well  as  in  those  of  his 
close  Oberlin  friends  is  evident  from  the 
quotation  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
appearing  on  this  page.  The  article  is 
written  by  John  Dietrich,  sports  writer. 

The  annual  Gray  Memorial  Game  will 
occur  as  usual  at  Mid-Winter  Homecom- 
ing on  February  22.  Last  year’s  game 
was  one  of  the  best  attended  since  the 
inaugural  game.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a similar  attendance  this  year. 
Varsity  will  compete  against  a team  of 
younger  alumni  who  are  in  top  form  and 
will  give  a good  account  of  themselves. 
It  is  also  expected  that  some  of  the  older 
alumni  will  participate  as  long  as  their 
lung  power  will  permit. 

Following  the  game  will  be  an  All- 
College-Alumni  dance  held  in  War- 
ner Gymnasium.  Basketball  tickets  will 


also  admit  the  holder  to  the  dance.  The 
game  and  dance  separately  are  fifty  cents 
each.  All  receipts  go  toward  the  Glen 
Gray  Scholarships. 

The  four  Glen  Gray  Scholars  now  in 
College  are  making  good.  Paul  Thomas, 
’32,  played  quarter  on  the  varsity  foot- 
ball team  for  three  seasons  and  has  held 
several  class  and  organization  offices; 
Harry  W.  Kline,  ’33,  is  class  president, 
editor  of  the  Hi-O-Hi,  and  chairman  of 
the  Shansi  Committee;  Roger  M.  Brown, 
’34,  is  class  president,  was  member  of 
the  football  squad  last  fall,  and  is  on  the 
swimming  team ; Alfred  E.  Woodward, 
’35,  was  a member  of  the  Freshman  steer- 
ing committee,  football  team  and  glee  club, 
and  is  treasurer  of  his  class.  John  M. 
Beattie,  who  graduated  last  June,  is 
teacher  and  coach  at  Deerfield  Academy, 
Deerfield,  Mass. 


Sport’s  Biggest  Thrills 


“Oberlin  had  the  ball  near  the  left  side 
of  the  field,  around  Ohio  State's  35-yard 
line.  Gray  started  wide  to  the  right,  as 
if  to  go  around  end,  or  maybe  throw  a 
long  forward  pass.  You  never  knew  what 
he  would  do. 

“He  raced,  zig-zagging,  clear  across  the 
field.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every  man 
on  the  Ohio  State  team  had  a chance  at 
him — dove  for  him  and  missed.  All  the 
time  he  was  looking  down  the  field  for 
a pass  receiver,  but  they  were  all  covered; 
he  never  glanced  at  a tackier.  That  was 
part  of  his  style;  nonchalance — disregard 
of  the  opposition. 

“Reaching  the  other  side  of  the  grid- 
iron, he  found  his  way  blocked.  Then 
he  did  a complete  reverse.  He  ran  clear 
back  across  the  field.  All  the  tacklers 
who  had  tried  before  got  up  and  dove 
again — anyhow  that  was  the  way  it 

looked.  And  they  all  missed  again. 

“Reaching  about  the  point  where  the 
play  had  started,  Gray  finally  found  an 
opening,  and  ran  35  yards  for  a touch- 
down. 

“For  sustained  interest,  this  was  beyond 
question  the  most  marvelous  exhibition 
of  broken  field  running  I ever  saw — yes, 
the  most  thrilling  all  around  play.” 

The  hero  of  that  run,  made  22  seasons 
ago,  was  the  late  Glen  (Crip)  Gray, 
greatest  of  all  the  many  fine  ball  carriers 
Oberlin  College  has  had  in  40  years  of 
good  football.  It  was  made  against  Ohio 
State,  in  1909  on  old  Oberlin  Field. 

The  narrator  is  Tommy  Terrell,  who 
played  four  years  at  halfback  and 
quarterback  for  Western  Reserve.  He  was 
the  last  freshman  eligible  for  the  varsity 
at  Reserve,  playing  in  1904,  1905,  1906, 
and  1907. 

Terrell  has  been  playing  and  watching 
football  for  more  than  three  decades.  As 
a youngster,  he  saved  clippings  and  read 
with  avidity  the  pronouncements  of  such 
authorities  as  Walter  Camp,  in  the  tail 


end  of  the  gay  ’90s.  He  was  once  a 
Cleveland  sports  editor,  is  now  in  the  in- 
surance business,  and  today,  as  far  as 
sports  are  concerned,  lives  from  one  foot- 
ball season  to  another.  He  sees  all  the 
big  games  he  possibly  can. 

And  upon  no  subject  does  Terrell — a 
dyed-in-the-wool  Reserve  man — wax  quite 
as  eloquent  as  when  Glen  Gray  of  Ober- 
lin is  mentioned.  This  is  altogether  un- 
usual, for  Oberlin  and  Reserve  always 
were  and  still  are  the  most  intense  rivals. 
Rancor  of  undergraduate  days  sometimes 
is  carried  for  a lifetime. 

“All  of  us  who  were  watching  Ohio 
football  from  1907  through  1909  smile  a 
bit  when  this  or  that  back  of  late  years 
is  claimed  the  best  of  all  time,”  says 
Terrell.  “With  only  two  possible  excep- 
tions, Jim  Thorpe  and  Joe  Savoldi  of 
Notre  Dame,  I think  Gray  was  the  great- 
est all-around  player  I ever  saw. 

“In  this  1909  game  Ohio  was  figured 
to  win.  The  week  before  it  had  beaten 
Vanderbilt  and  had  lost  only  to  Michigan. 
Oberlin  hadn’t  beaten  them  since  1904, 
and  the  year  before  at  Columbus  Ohio 
had  won,  14  to  12,  Oberlin  scoring  two 
touchdowns  in  the  last  half  and  having 
the  ball  20  yards  from  another  when  it 
ended.  Gray  ended  that  game  with  his 
jersey  torn  completely  off. 

“This  1909  state  championship  hinged 
on  this  battle  at  Oberlin,  and  it  was 
Gray’s  last  game.  There  was  a big 
crowd — big  for  that  time — with  a special 
train  from  Columbus.  Oberlin  had  the 
edge  from  the  start,  but  it  was  still  a 
game  when  the  second  half  started.  That 
was  when  Gray  put  on  his  spectacular 
run  and  it  finished  Ohio. 

“Before  it  was  over,  Gray  had  place- 
kicked  three  field  goals.  The  final  score 
was  26  to  6. 

“Yes,  he  could  do  everything.  In  this 
game  I remember  he  got  off  two  punts 
of  more  than  70  yards.  He  was  a fine 
forward  passer.  He  could  drop  kick, 
place  kick,  anything.  Our  1907  team  was 
one  of  the  best  Reserve  ever  had,  with 
Tip  Tyler  at  fullback  and  such  big  men 
as  the  Portmanns,  Muff  and  Doc,  225 
pounders,  on  the  line.  But  we  couldn’t 
stop  Glen  Gray.  In  the  annual  guide 
you’ll  find  him  listed  for  one  of  the 
longest  runs  on  record — 109  yards  against 
Cornell,  Oct.  10,  1908. 

“And  he  wasn't  only  a football  player. 
I remember  one  story  of  how  one  spring 
down  at  Columbus  he  pitched  and  beat 
Ohio  State  in  a baseball  game.  The  Big 
Six  track  meet  was  on  at  the  same  time. 
Without  doing  anything  but  changing 
his  shoes,  he  won  the  broad  jump,  setting 
a record.  In  basketball  he  was  a star 
forward. 

“Athletes  like  that  come  once  in  a gen- 
eration, or  maybe  not  that  often.  Any- 
how, I haven’t  seen  one  since.” — John 
Dietrich  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan. 
4,  1932. 
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The  Alumni  and  the  Centennial 

BY  GROVE  H.  PATTERSON,  '05 
Chairman  of  the  Trustee-Faculty-Alumni  Centennial  Committee 


One  of  the  pleasantest  aspects  of  the 
plans  which  are  proceeding  successfully 
for  the  observance  of  the  Oberlin  Cen- 
tennial in  1933  is  the  growing  interest — 
and  indeed  enthusiasm — of  the  alumni. 
With  fine  assurances  coming  from  every 
direction  that  the  alumni  are  deeply  in- 
terested and  wish  to  co-operate  in  every 
possible  way,  the  General  Committee  has 
been  enlarged  to  include  the  name  of  Mr. 
Louis  Hart,  special  representative  of  the 
alumni.  With  Mr.  Hart  is  a fine  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  in- 
teresting the  alumni  and  of  bespeaking 
their  support.  Indeed,  it  will  be  of  in- 
trest  to  those  tvho  read  the  Magazine  to 
know  that  the  name  of  the  committee  is 
not  the  Trustee-Faculty  Centennial  Com- 
mittee but  the  Trustee-Faculty-Almni- 
Cenntennial-Committee.  A letter  which 
I have  just  received  from  President 
Frank  Van  Cleef,  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, is  most  heartening  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  committee.  It  promi- 
ses loyal  support  and  co-operation  of  all 
alumni  groups. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised, 
since  the  centennial  observance  is  going 
to  be  in  October,  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  well  for  reunion  classes,  planning  re- 
unions in  1933,  to  meet  in  October  instead 
of  June.  This  is  a matter,  of  course, 
•over  which  the  Centennial  Committee 
could  have  no  jurisdiction,  but  may  I say 
for  the  committee  that  we  earnestly  hope 
that  many  classes  will  do  that  very  thing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  older  classes,  espe- 
cially, would  like  to  have  their  reunions 
in  the  midst  of  the  autumn  pageantry  in 
which  historic  days  are  lived  again. 

Let  this  be  understood  by  all:  the 
General  Faculty-Trustee- Alumni  Commit- 
tee will  be  most  happy  to  have  all  class 
organizations,  which  care  to  do  so,  gather 
in  October  1933  instead  of  in  June.  And, 
■of  course,  the  committee  hopes  for  the 
largest  possible  Alumni  attendance, 
whether  of  reunion  classes  or  any  other. 
We  shall  doubtless  add  a day  to  the 
•original  program  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  alumni  the  most  adequate  recog- 
nition. 

Those  who  have  gone  into  the  matter 
most  throughly  realize  that  it  is  entirely 
impractical  to  hold  such  a pretentious 
celebration  in  connection  with  the  al- 
ready elaborate  exercises  of  commence- 
ment. Many  of  us,  consulting  our  con- 
venience, would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  the  celebration  in  June.  Now  we 
increasingly  sense  the  growing  value  of  a 
separate,  and  indeed  a unique,  celebra- 
tion. 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  and  as  an 
alumni  trustee,  may  I say  again  how 
happy  we  are  that  we  have  received  such 


encouraging  evidence  of  alumni  cordial- 
ity and  co-operation. 

Remember  the  dates.  Plan  now.  This 
goes  for  classes  and  for  individuals.  Oc- 
tober 13-15,  1933. 


Faculty  Notes 


President  Wilkins  presided  January  21- 
22  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  gave  the  presidential  ad- 
dress on  the  first  day  on  the  subject, 
“Society  and  the  College.”  On  January 
7 President  Wilkins  attended  a meeting 
of  the  Carnegie  Advisory  Library  group, 
the  last  to  be  held  before  the  group  was 
disbanded. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  left  Oberlin 
January  10  for  a month’s  lecture  tour 
throughout  the  west,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archeological  Institute  of 
America.  His  subject,  one  which  he  has 
presented  in  a previous  tour  through  the 
east,  is  “Charm  of  the  French  Cathe- 
drals”. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Classics,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Archeological  In- 
stitution at  the  annual  combined  meeting 
of  that  organization  with  the  Philologi- 
cal Association  held  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess  at  Richmond,  Va. 

On  December  29  Professor  Karl  F. 
Geiser  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Political  Science  .Associa- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  topic 
was,  “Methods  of  Teaching  Government 
in  the  Schools”. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the 
School  of  Theology  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Council  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  New  York  January  17-19. 

Several  members  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Music  Teachers  National  Association  in 
Detroit,  December  28-3  r,  among  them 
Messrs.  Harroun,  Heacox,  Lillich,  Benja- 
min, Shaw,  Gehrkens,  and  Miss  Moore. 
Professor  Heacox  read  a paper  on  har- 
mony teaching,  and  Professor  Gehrkens 
was  re-elected  vice-president  and  editor. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December  27-30,  1932. 

Librarian  Julian  S.  Fowler  has  been 
named  as  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association’s  newly 
created  College  Library  Advisory  Board. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  was 
for  the  third  successive  time  chosen  to 
head  the  Ohio  Conference  Managers’  As- 
sociation at  its  meeting  held  early  in  De- 
cember in  Columbus. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  College  physi- 
cian, attended  the  meetings  of  the  Amer- 


ican Student  Health  Association  and 
Allied  Organizations  held  in  New  York 
December  28-31  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Dr. 
Bradshaw  is  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Student 
Health  Association. 

Attending  the  National  Council  of  Geo- 
graphy Teachers  and  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers  at  Ypsilanti  and 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  during  the  holidays, 
were  Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Frost,  Instructor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Ristow  and  Miss  Margaret  Stevens,  grad- 
uate assistants,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Voor- 
hees,  a major  in  geology.  As  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  A.  A.  G.,  Dr.  Hubbard  pre- 
sided at  the  sessions  on  the  second  day. 


Student  Self-Support 


The  Bureau  of  Appointments  of  the 
College  has  issued  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1932  a pamphlet  entitled,  “Student 
Self-Support,”  which  contains  valuable 
information  for  prospective  students. 

This  pamphlet  advises  all  new  students 
coming  to  Oberlin  to  provide  full  finances 
for  at  least  the  first  semester,  and  the  full 
year  if  possible.  It  intimates  that  all  the 
best  jobs  go  to  upperclassmen  and  that 
the  freshmen  need  their  time  for  study 
and  adjustment  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. The  budget  given  for  a partially 
self-supporting  man  is  $746.30,  for  a wo- 
man $20.00  more.  This,  however,  does 
not  cover  transportation,  clothes,  medical 
care  beyond  what  the  College  Health 
Service  provides,  dental  care,  or  insur- 
ance. The  items  making  up  the  men’s 
budget  are:  tuition  $300,  activities  fee 
$14.30  (subject  to  change  each  year), 
board  $234,  room  $108,  books  and  sta- 
tionery $35,  laundry  $15,  recreation  and 
social  $15,  and  incidentals  $25. 


Siddall  Scholarship 


Mrs.  Nettie  Danielson  Siddall,  widow 
of  George  B.  Siddall,  ’91,  has  given 
$10,000  to  the  College  for  a Conservatory 
scholarship  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  gift  provides  that  the  scholarship 
shall  be  known  as  the  George  Bennett 
Siddall  Scholarship.  The  income  is  to 
be  divided  into  two  equal  sums,  one  part 
to  be  applied  for  immediate  scholarship 
aid,  and  the  other  to  be  added  to  the 
principal.  It  is  expected  that  in  a short 
time  the  half  income  will  be  sufficient 
to  provide  full  yearly  tuition  for  a Con- 
servatory student. 

Mrs.  Siddall,  herself  a Conservatory 
graduate  of  the  Class  of  1891,  has  fre- 
quently given  financial  aid  to  students. 
Mr.  Siddall  was  for  many  years  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  College  until  his  death  three  years 
ago. 
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Just  Fair  Basketball 


Oberlin’s  basketball  team  played  a pre- 
holiday practice  game  down  at  Youngs- 
town and  ran  away  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  team  30-9,  but  when  it  came  to 
meeting  their  first  intercollegiate  oppon- 
ent on  January  9,  they  found  the  going 
more  difficult.  Adrian  won  24-17  on 
Oberlin’s  floor. 

Adrian  took  the  lead  from  the  first 
tip-off  and  held  it  throughout  the  game. 
The  early  lead  and  the  stalling  method 
of  the  Michigan  team  made  it  a slow 
and  uninteresting  game.  Spangler,  left 
forward,  was  high  point  man  for  Ober- 
lin,  with  Yoakam,  right  forward,  and 
Kilmer,  left  guard,  next.  The  other 
members  of  the  first  line-up  were  Cap- 
tain Bert  Laird,  right  guard,  and  Joe 
Smith,  center.  John  Brown,  Allensworth, 
Barker,  Bohrer,  and  Locke  each  got  into 
the  play. 

In  the  Akron  game  Captain  Laird 
opened  with  a fancy  shot  from  the  cor- 
ner. Then  the  Rubber  City  boys  ran 
their  score  up  to  13,  while  the  Yeomen 
were  garnering  one  more.  But  Oberlin 
did  not  let  it  stand  and  soon  had  the 
score  15-15  In  the  second  half  Spang- 
ler and  Smith  showed  their  stuff  and  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  followers’  enthusiasm 
went  high  when  in  the  last  minute  of 
play  Smith’s  bucket  put  Oberlin  in  the 
lead  for  the  first,  but  a few  seconds 
later  Weber  for  Akron  placed  the  ball 
through  the  rim  and  the  game  was  over 
33-32  for  Akron. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  Hiram  court, 
Oberlin  took  the  game  by  exactly  the 
same  score  that  Akron  had  topped  Ober- 
lin. It  took  a five-minute  overtime  period 
to  decide  who  was  the  winner,  for  the 
second  half  ended  in  a 30-30  deadlock. 
Spangler  was  quite  the  star  of  the  eve- 
ning, with  15  points  checked  up  to  his 
credit,  despite  a bad  fall  which  injured 
him  early  in  the  game.  Bitner  of  Hiram 
was  high  point  man  for  his  team.  This 
was  a hard  fought  and  exciting  game  of 
first-class  basketball. 

Due  to  injuries  the  captain  of  the  To- 
ledo University  team  was  unable  to  play 
in  the  Oberlin  game,  and  his  team  there- 
by suffered  defeat,  36-15.  Yoakam, 
whose  home  is  not  far  from  Toledo, 
showed  his  friends  his  old  high  school 
form  by  copping  17  points. 

The  game  with  Baldwin-Wallace  was 
as  one  sided  as  the  Toledo  fray  except 
in  this  case  Oberlin  was  holding  the 
small  end  of  the  handle.  I he  Yeomen 
seemed  to  have  no  teamwork,  and  indi- 
vidually they  showed  no  flashes  except 
Yoakam,  who  was  high  scorer  for  Oberlin. 

Center  Sasse  for  B-W  was  the  out- 
standing player,  his  bat  off  sure  and  his 
team  play  excellent.  Score — 45-29. 


Broadcast  Brings  Praise 

Telegrams  and  letters  from  all  over 
the  country  have  been  pouring  in  ever 
since  the  radio  broadcast  January  16.  It 
was  a great  program  according  to  all 
reports. 

One  of  the  first  wires  came  from 
Honolulu,  signed  by  the  Andrews, 
Forbes,  and  Livingstone  families,  read- 
ing: “Twenty-five  Oberlinites  thrilled 

with  music  broadcast.  Performance  and 
reception  excellent.  Greetings  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  participating  and  to 
Honolulu  students.” 

Other  distant  points  were  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Denver  and  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
Waxahachi,  Texas,  Spokane  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Many  alumni  had  home  parties  of 
both  fellow  alumni  and  other  friends  to 
hear  the  music.  The  general  sentiment 
was  that  this  was  the  best  broadcast  yet, 
both  in  program  and  in  reception.  The 
weekly  programs  on  Monday  evenings 
at  10:45  over  WHK,  Cleveland,  do  not 
reach  far  beyond  Ohio,  due  to  interfer- 
ence of  other  stations.  This  program 
going  on  the  Columbia  nation-wide  net- 
work, enabled  auditors  to  pick  it  up 
from  nearby  stations  and  get  it  in  all  its 
power  and  beauty  as  it  was  being  given 
in  the  studio  under  the  competent  direc- 
tion of  John  E.  Wirkler,  Professor 
Don  Morrison,  and  Professor  Arthur  L. 
Williams.  All  parts  of  the  program 
came  in  for  praise,  several  persons  not- 
ing especially  the  tenor  solos  by  William 
C.  DeVeny,  Conservatory  student. 

Thirty-four  local  stations  and  two 
short  wave  transmitters  were  linked  with 
WHK  on  the  Columbia  network.  The 
141  students  participating  were  assem- 
bled in  two  larges  studios.  Basil  Laugh- 
ran,  station  dramatic  critic,  announced 
the  program. 

John  Bert  Graham,  c’08,  postmaster  at 
Waxahachie,  Texas  wrote,  “Congraula- 
tions  and  many  thanks  on  the  fine  Ober- 
lin program  broadcast  Saturday  night. 
It  brought  back  my  old  college  days  and 
I enjoyed  every  note  of  the  program. 
Musical  organizations  at  Oberlin  have 
advanced  wonderfully  since  I was  in 
school  and  every  note  of  the  program 
came  through  clear  as  a bell.  I am 
planning  to  be  with  you  on  the  tooth 
anniversary  in  1933  and  sincerely  hope 
you  are  going  to  have  a big  reunion  glee 
club  once  more.” 

That  the  readers  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine were  anticipating  the  broadcast  is 
evident  from  such  remarks  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Sue  Alden  Dick,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  mother  of  Dorothy  Dick,  ’27:  “I 

had  looked  forward  to  the  program  ever 
since  I saw  the  announcement  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  and  will  be  looking 


to  a similar  pleasure  some  day  in  the 
future.” 

Maybe  other  non-readers  happened  on 
it  accidentally  as  did  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Lewis  Parker,  ’03-05,  in  Atlanta,  who  at 
a card  party  suddenly  heard,  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  Oberlin  program.  She 
reports  that  she  was  a poor  partner  at 
cards  for  the  next  hour.  “I  played 
bridge  with  only  part  of  my  mind  and 
one  ear.  I want  you  to  pass  on  to  the 
powers  that  be  how  much  one  alumnus 
a long  way  from  home  enjoyed  it.” 

The  Connellsville,  Pa.,  “gang,”  num- 
bering thirteen,  were  gathered  at  the 
home  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
“We  all  agreed  that  there  is  no  place 
on  earth  like  Oberlin.  Connellsville  peo- 
ple want  to  know  why  Oberlin  is  so  won- 
derful, and  we  talk  and  talk,  but  after 
all  it’s  so  inexplicable.”  Violette  Jane 
Smith,  ’30,  who  teaches  at  South  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  assisted  her  parents  in  receiv- 
ing the  “gang,”  which  consisted  of  El- 
vada  Marshall,  ’19,  Doris  Griffey,  ’23, 
Gladys  Clark,  ’26,  Grace  Walker,  ’27, 
Barbara  Clark,  ’29,  Margaret  Bane,  ’29, 
Alfred  R.  Barr,  ’30,  Mary'  Margaret 
Rhodes,  ’30,  Edna  Plummer,  ’31,  Ruth 
Stevenson,  ’31,  Antoinette  Lowrv,  ’31, 
and  Irene  Kline,  ’31. 


Social  Planning 

The  Seventh  Conference  on  the  Causey 
Fund  will  be  held  Thursday  and  Friday, 
February  25  and  26.  The  general  topic 
will  be  “Social  Planning,”  with  the  four 
sub-topics,  (1)  “The  Idea  of  Social 
Planning,”  (2)  “Industrial  Planning,”  (3) 
“The  Russian  Plan,”  and  (4)  “An  Ameri- 
can Plan.”  The  first  address  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  William  Hodson,  executive 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City;  the  second  by  Mr.  Lewis  L. 
Lorwin  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  of 
the  Brookings  Institute;  and  the  third 
by  Mr.  Louis  Fischer  of  The  Nation.  The 
fourth  speaker  is  yet  to  be  selected. 

The  first  Conference  of  the  Causey 
Fund  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1928,  on 
“World  Problems  Ten  Years  After  the 
War.”  Successive  conferences  have  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  population,  peace, 
the  future  of  political  parties,  looking  for- 
ward in  industry,  and  religion.  The 
funds  for  the  Conferences  have  been  the 
annual  gift  of  Mr.  James  FI.  Causey, 
Trustee  of  Oberlin,  to  bring  to  the  cam- 
pus “men  of  prominence  and  liberal  at- 
titudes” who  would  not  otherwise  in  the 
course  of  the  year  have  come.  Manley 
O.  Hudson  and  W.  E.  Hocking  of  Har- 
vard, Rufus  M.  Jones,  John  Dewey  of 
Columbia,  Norman  Thomas,  Sidney  Hill- 
man and  Leo  Wolman  have  all  been  Con- 
ference speakers. 

The  Intercollegiate  World  Court  Con- 
ference, held  December  12,  took  the  place 
of  the  regular  Causey  Conference  this 
fall.  Twenty  Ohio  colleges,  including 
Oberlin,  participated. 
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Book  Reviews 


Health  Through  Leisure  Time  Rec- 
reaton,  by  Edith  M.  Gates,  ’13.  The 
Women’s  Press.  $2.50. 

Although  this  book  is  frankly  what  its 
sub-title  suggests,  a history  of  the  health 
education  movement  in  the  V.  W.  C.  A., 
it  is  a valuable  and  timely  book  for  all 
interested  in  the  educational  possibilities 
in  any  teaching  of  health.  In  these  days 
when  it  seems  clear  that  our  present  edu- 
cational methods  cannot,  per  se,  bring 
about  good  citizenship,  the  author’s  chal- 
lenge to  justify  each  course  and  each  pro- 
cedure in  the  training  for  leisure  time 
recreation,  her  insistence  on  clarifying  ob- 
jectives, and  her  suggestions  for  methods 
are  all  helpful  for  those  interested  in  ef- 
fective educational  work. 

The  attitude  taken  in  the  book  is  not 
one  in  which  health  is  to  be  built  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Health  is  not  the  superstruc- 
ture but  the  foundation,  a foundation 
which  must  be  laid  scientifically  with  a 
fine  balance  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
if  the  superstructure  is  to  retain  its 
strength  and  perfection  and  not  fall  dur- 
ing the  stress  and  storm  of  life.  The 
author  shows  an  understanding  of  con- 
ditions as  they  are  and  an  earnest  at- 
tempt to  search  into  truths  as  shown  by 
facts  rather  than  to  make  facts  fit 
theories.  She  suggests  methods  of  evalua- 
ting programs  and  of  taking  records  and 
determining  measures  of  progress. 

A survey  made  in  Pittsburgh  and  quo- 
ted by  the  author  brings  the  assertion 
that  the  needs  and  interests  of  adult  wo- 
men are  not  anticipated  in  the  school 
curriculum.  If  the  right  attitudes  and  the 
skills  necessary  for  play  are  taught  in 
childhood,  the  play  spirit  and  activities 
will  be  continued  in  leisure  time  later. 
The  closer  cooperation  which  is  sugges- 
ted throughout  the  book  would  result  in  a 
breaking  down  of  barriers  between  all 
agencies  and  departments  interested  pri- 
marily in  the  education  of  individuals 
for  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

The  bibliography  is  especially  valuable. 
It  is  well  chosen  and  is  helpfully  classi- 
fied. 

Gertrude  E.  Moulton. 

The  End  of  Exterritoriality  in  China. 
By  Thomas  F.  Millard.  The  A.  B.  C. 
Press,  Shanghai,  1931.  278  pp. 

The  problem  of  the  Pacific  is  the  prob- 
lem of  China,  and  the  chief  fact  in  the 
problem  of  China  is  the  advantage  which 
the  great  powers  have  taken  over  her  by 
imposing  unequal  treaties  which  among 
other  things  forced  China  to  grant  con- 
cessions to  foreigners,  living  and  doing 
business  in  China,  which  practically  gave 
them  the  right  to  set  up  their  own  gov- 
ernment in  China  and  removed  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese  laws  and 
Chinese  sovereignty.  This,  stated  in  very 
general  terms,  is  what  is  meant  by  “ex- 
traterritoriality” which  the  present  au- 


thor has  abbreviated,  on  good  authority, 
to  “exterritoriality.” 

This  special  privilege  has  now  been 
abolished  by  China  and  Mr.  Millard’s 
book  gives  an  account  of  its  origin,  its 
significance  and  its  passing  out  of  use. 
A similar  disadvantage  had  for  many 
years  been  forced  by  the  powers  upon 
Turkey — until  the  present  Turkish  gov- 
ernment abolished  it  in  1923 — under  the 
name  “capitulations”.  This  book  may  be 
commended  to  the  students  as  the  best 
brief  account  of  this  important  question. 
— Karl  F.  Gciser. 

Hellas  Revisited,  by  H.  Macneile  Dix- 
on, London,  Arnold,  1929. 

This  journal  of  a six-weeks  tour  of 
Greece  and  the  neighboring  islands  is 
delightful  in  every  way.  The  style  is 
pleasant  and  easy,  with  a vein  of  quiet 
humor  running  throughout.  Above  all, 
the  author  is  one  who  loves  and  under- 
stands the  culture  of  ancient  Greece  and 
who  is  able  to  transmit  to  the  reader 
some  measure  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

Though  not  primarily  a guide  book, 
Hellas  Revisited  may  serve  equally  well 
as  a manual  of  preparation  for  the  pros- 
pective traveller  or  as  pleasant  remin- 
iscent reading  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready seen  the  country. 

Julian  S.  Fowler 

Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read  one 
of  these  books  and  does  not  want  to  buy 
it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from  his  home 
town  library  can  obtain  it  from  the  Ober- 
lin  College  Library. 

Students  Send  Greetings 
To  Shansi 

A hand  illuminated  letter  in  a leather 
binding  gold  trimmed  was  sent  by  the 
Oberlin  student  body  to  the  students  of 
the  Oberlin-Shansi  Schools  by  Professor 
Walter  Horton  the  day  he  left  Oberlin  on 
his  world  tour.  The  letter  contained  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  local 
students  to  those  in  Shansi.  Dr.  Horton 
hopes  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  at 
the  Shansi  Schools  on  this  trip  which  is 
taking  him  through  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  other  places  en  route. 


Student  Delegates 


Thirty-four  Oberlin  students  attended 
the  Quadrennial  Convention  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  in  Buffalo,  December 
29-January  3. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Band  is  not  an 
active  oragnization  in  Oberlin  now,  but 
the  delegates  went  as  representing  the 
• C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
Churches.  Reports  were  made  at  a Col- 
lege Chapel  service  subsequent  to  the  stu- 
dents' return. 


President  King 
Recovering 

Friends  of  Emeritus-President  King  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  gradually 
recovering  from  his  recent  illness.  Early 
in  December  he  was  for  a time  in  a 
comatose  condition  resulting  from  a brain 
lesion  occurring  in  the  course  of  Parkin- 
son’s disease  from  which  he  has  suffered 
for  several  years.  He  is  now  able  to 
sit  up  and  move  about  his  room. 

Because  of  illness  President  King  has 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
writing  and  travel  which  he  had  expec- 
ted to  do  after  retirement.  The  first 
year  he  and  Mrs.  King  spent  with  their 
son,  Dr.  Donald  S.  King  of  Boston,  then 
returned  to  their  home  in  Oberlin. 
Neither  President  nor  Mrs.  King  have 
found  it  possible  to  enter  into  their  usual 
active  life  in  Oberlin,  although  they  have 
been  happy  to  receive  their  many  friends 
at  their  home. 


Mock  Convention 


Elliott  V.  Grabill,  ’32,  son  of  Ethelbert 
V.  Grabill,  ’96,  of  Boston  and  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  has  been  selected  by  his 
fellow  students  as  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  1932 
Mock  Convention. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  committee 
will  be  to  decide  for  what  party  the  con- 
vention will  be — Republican,  Democratic, 
or  bi-partisan.  There  is  a feeling  on  the 
campus  that  a Republican  convention 
this  year  offers  little  interest  as  there 
would  be  no  serious  contender  for  nomi- 
nation in  opposition  to  Hoover.  A Demo- 
cratic or  bi-partisan  convention  will  bring 
many  candidates  to  the  fore.  A decision 
as  to  the  type  of  convention  will  be  made 
early  in  February.  The  event  will  be 
held  in  May. 


Physical  Education 
History 

The  Physical  Education  Department 
for  men  has  just  issued  a bulletin  (Col- 
lege Series  No.  280)  which  gives  the  his- 
tory, organization  and  scope  of  that 
department.  It  contains  much  valuable 
and  interesting  data  for  anyone  interested 
in  the  development  of  physical  education 
and  athletics  in  Oberlin. 


Patterson  at  Disarm- 
ament Conference 

Grove  Patterson,  alumnus  and  trustee, 
representing  the  Toledo  Blade  and  allied 
newspapers  in  Europe,  is  attending  the 
Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva. 
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Holiday  Tour  of  Club 


The  Oberlin  Men’s  Glee  Club  was  one 
of  the  very  few  college  musical  organi- 
zations in  the  concert  field  during  the 
winter  holiday  season.  It  proved  pos- 
sible for  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  to  carry 
through  rather  successfully  an  attractive 
series  of  engagements  within  a shorter 
period  than  usual.  The  itinerary  in- 
cluded : 

On  December  26,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
December  27-28,  Washington,  D.  C.,  De- 
cember 29,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Decem- 
ber 30,  Frostburg,  Md.,  December  31- 
January  2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  3, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  January  4,  Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

A hearty  welcome  at  Clarksburg,  a good 
mid-point  between  Oberlin  and  Wash- 
ington, was  a fortunate  beginning  for 
the  trip.  Mrs.  Alberta  Soder  Williams, 
ex-’o8,  was  responsible  for  the  first  visit 
of  any  Oberlin  organization  to  that  city. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  a high  spot  in 
the  schedule.  The  engagements  there  in- 
cluded a sacred  concert  in  the  Chevy 
Chase  Presbyterian  Church,  where  W. 
Bradford  Bayliss,  ’28,  is  religious  educa- 
tion director,  a full  concert  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  a trip 
to  the  White  House  (posing  with  Presi- 
dent Hoover  for  a photograph),  a lunch- 
eon program  at  the  Exchange  Club,  a 
radio  program  over  Station  WRC,  and 
two  informal  receptions.  It  was  also 
possible  for  members  of  the  club  to  sight- 
see and  visit  with  relatives  and  friends. 
Ovid  Bain,  ’24,  and  Philip  Gott,  ’15, 
also  ex-members  of  the  Glee  Club,  were 
responsible  for  this  very  fine  set-up  in 
Washington. 

A concert  in  the  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.) 
High  School,  where  Grace  Oliver,  ex-’24, 
has  charge  of  school  music,  and  one  in 
Frostburg  at  the  Normal  School  were 
next  on  the  schedule  to  Pittsburgh.  A 
dinner-concert  at  the  downtown  branch 
and  a concert-dance  at  the  Liberty 
branch  were  on  the  New  Year’s  calen- 
dar of  the  Pittsburgh  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Two  church  services — The  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Sandusky  Bap- 
tist Church — completed  the  engagements 
in  Pittsburgh.  J.  Chester  Dalzell,  ’io, 
served  as  a most  competent  booking 
agent,  local  manager,  and  reception  com- 
mittee during  the  club’s  entire  stay  in 
the  smoky  city.  Columbiana  heard  the 
Glee  Club  in  a Sunday  evening  concert. 
The  last  day  of  the  trip  included  two 
mid-day  programs  in  Youngstown  at 
Raycn  School  and  South  High  School 
and  a full  evening  concert  in  Ravenna. 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  this  season  has 
a membership  of  thirty-five.  It  ap- 
peared in  three  pre-Christmas  concerts 
near  Oberlin.  The  next  public  perform- 
ance will  be  the  Annual  Home  Concert 
in  Oberlin  on  Saturday,  February  13. 


In  addition  to  the  concert  numbers  the 
program  this  year  includes  a clever  mu- 
sical play  entitled  “In  Robot  Land.” 
This  operetta  was  written  for  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Oberlin  College  Men’s  Glee 
Club  by  Professor  Laurel  E.  Yeamans  of 
the  Conservatory  Faculty.  Many  will  re- 
call Mr.  Yeamans’  “In  Bagdad,”  writ- 
ten for  both  the  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Glee  Clubs,  which  delighted  audiences  in 
Oberlin  and  Cleveland  several  years  ago. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  club 
will  be  heard  in  single  engagements  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oberlin. 


R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91 
Gives  to  Chicago  School 

A gift  of  $300,000  from  R.  T.  Miller, 
Jr.,  educator  and  encyclopedia  publisher, 
to  the  American  School,  Chicago,  for  a 
student  loan  fund  was  made  public  yes- 
terday. The  entire  fund  of  $300,000  will 
be  loaned  to  promising  needy  students. 

Mr.  Miller,  now  well  into  the  sixties, 
has  been  a pioneer  in  home-study  edu- 
cation for  more  than  35  years.  He  grew 
up  on  a farm,  taught  country  school,  and 
worked  his  way  through  Oberlin  College, 
from  which  he  holds  the  degrees  of  Ph. 
B.  and  A.  M. ; he  also  has  an  LL.  B. 
from  Harvard. 

Because  of  his  own  struggle  for  an  ed- 
ucation, and  later  his  success  in  voca- 
tional training,  Mr.  Miller’s  counsel  and 
help  were  frequently  sought,  with  the 
result  that  he  began  nearly  40  years  ago 
to  loan  $100  here  and  $100  there  to 
needy  students.  In  this  way  he  soon  de- 
veloped a definite  “hobby”  for  helping 
self-supporting  students. 

Later,  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  interest, 
Mr.  Miller  established  a $100,000  student 
loan  fund  at  Oberlin  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  as  well  as  one 
of  $50,000  at  Berea  College.  And  now 
comes  his  gift  of  $300,000  to  establish  a 
student  loan  fund  for  the  institution 
which  he  had  a large  part  in  founding 
over  35  years  ago,  a gift  that  makes 
possible  loans  to  thousands  of  ambitious 
students  who  must  get  their  training  by 
home  study. — Chicago  Evening  Post,  Jan- 
uary 4. 


Dr.  Ross  Gunn  Ad- 
vances New  Theory 

The  New  York  Times  recently  re- 
ported that  “the  most  sensational  paper 
presented”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Astronomical  Association  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  holidays  was  the  one 
by  Dr.  Ross  Gunn,  ’15-17-  He  gave  an 
entirely  new  hypothesis  of  the  formation 
of  the  solar  system  from  the  parent  sun. 
The  astronomers  present  were  loath  to 
express  an  opinion  until  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  digesting  it. 


According  to  Dr.  Gunn’s  idea,  the 
break-up  of  a star  into  a double  star,  or 
into  a star  like  the  sun,  surrounded  by 
a retinue  of  planets,  is  not  the  rare  ac- 
cident that  it  has  been  supposed,  but  the 
result  of  an  orderly  evolution,  resulting 
from  electromagnetic  forces.  “If  this  is 
the  case,  planetary  systems  among  the 
stars  of  the  sky  are  probably  very  com- 
mon, and  the  chances  that  some  of  them 
are  inhabited  by  intelligent  life  are 
greatly  increased.” 

Dr.  Gunn,  whose  home  was  in  Oberlin, 
attended  the  College  from  1915-17,  then 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
where  he  received  his  Bachelor’s  and 
Master’s  degrees.  Further  study  at  Yale 
brought  him  a Ph.D.  At  present  he  is  a 
physicist  at  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
search Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Gunn,  before  her  marriage,  was 
Gladys  Rowley  of  the  Class  of  1921. 

Conservatory  Librarian 
for  Many  Years 

Miss  Edith  Dickson,  for  25  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
died  at  Allen  hospital,  Oberlin,  Decem- 
ber 11,  from  a heart  attack.  She  had 
retired  from  active  duties  four  years 
ago. 

Miss  Dickson  was  born  in  Elyria  May 
14,  1856,  and  at  a young  age  went  with 
her  parents  to  Wellington,  where  her 
father  practiced  law.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  graduated  from  Welling- 
ton high  school  and  then  came  to  Ober- 
lin, where  she  was  graduated  from  the 
Literary  Department  in  1874.  She  taught 
in  Wellington  for  some  time  and  then 
returned  here  for  further  study,  receiv- 
ing an  A.B.  degree  in  1885.  She  was 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  from  1887  to  1890,  and 
at  the  same  time  studied  music  in  the 
Conservatory.  With  the  establishment  of 
Oberlin  Academy  she  became  a teacher 
of  English,  holding  that  position  until 
1902.  She  had  been  serving  as  librarian 
in  the  Conservatory  from  1899  until  a 
few  years  ago.  She  was  a very  talented 
woman  and  had  done  some  literary  work, 
just  recently  having  published,  Meddle- 
some Mattie,  composed  of  selections  from 
McGuffey’s  Readers. 

She  leaves  a sister,  Miss  Agnes,  who 
has  lived  with  her  during  the  many 
years  in  Oberlin  and  who  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  friends. 


Aelioian  Fellowship 


Applications  for  the  Aelioian  Fellowship 
announced  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  will  be  accepted  up  to 
March  i.  The  $1,000  fellowship  is  open 
to  alumni  of  the  Aelioian  Society  and  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  Professor  R. 
A.  Jelliffe,  Oberlin. 
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The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 

INDIVIDUAL  ELEVATORS 

Chas.  E.  Lewis 
1737  East  18th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Phone:  Prospect  1795 

C.  E.  HAGEDORN 

Cement  Contractor 
Floors — Sidewalks — Driveways 
1511  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  THU  CORNER” 

DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  '05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Hixon-Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

Oberlin  Inn 

Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 

Serves  a clean,  wholesome  meal,  with 
efficient  service,  at  a very 
reasonable  price 

Special  Dining  Room  for  Private 
Dinner  Parties 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

W.  D.  Hobbs,  Mgr. 

TO  THE  ALUMNI . . . 


We  will  be  pleased  to  fill  mail  orders 
for  any  book  published 


HAYLOR’S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 


CAMP  P E M I G E W A S S E T T 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  ON  BAKER  LAKE,  WENTWORTH,  N.  H. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SEASON  OPENING  JUNE  29th 

All  land  and  water  sports,  including  horse-back  riding  and  sailing.  Expert  instruction  in  nature  lore,  camp  craft 
music,  manual  training,  athletics  and  all  school  subjects  without  additional  fees. 

Auxiliary  Sea-Coast  Camp,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 

Directors:  Dr.  D.  B.  Reed,  University  of  Chicago  (Oberlin  ’03) 

Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  Wesleyan  University  (Oberlin  ’99) 

Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  University  of  Rochester  (Oberlin  '99) 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Oberlin  College  (Oberlin  ’11) 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  one  of  the  Directors 


George  T.  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


23  East  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Oberlin  Leaders  in 
Physical  Education 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the 
Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Colleges,  the  Football  Coaches’ 
Association,  the  State  Directors  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  the  American  Academy 
of  Physical  Education,  and  the  Student 
Health  Association  were  all  held  in  New 
York  City  December  28-31  inclusive. 

Director  Savage,  Dr.  Morrison,  Dr. 
Nichols,  Dr.  Bradshaw,  and  Coach  But- 
ler were  in  New  York  and  attended  as 
many  of  the  meetings  as  was  possible.  In 
cases  where  the  associations  held  conflic- 
ting sessions,  the  Oberlin  delegation  split 
up  so  that  Oberlin  always  had  at  least 
one  representative  at  each  of  the  various 
meetings. 

Dr.  Morrison  was  presiding  officer  at 
one  meeting  of  the  Student  Health  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Nichols  made  a report  on 
college  baseball  before  the  College  Dir- 
ectors’ Society.  Professor  Savage  was  the 
official  representative  of  the  college  at 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.,  and 
represented  the  Ohio  Conference  at  the 
Council  meeting  of  that  body. 

On  Tuesday,  December  29,  Oberlin 
alumni  met  for  luncheon.  Twenty-five 
Oberlin  graduates  were  in  attendance. 
All  except  two  of  these  were  graduates 
from  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  all  except  these  two  are  en- 
gaged in  college  or  university  physical 
education  work  at  the  present  time. 
Oberlin  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fine 
contribution  which  this  group  of  men  is 
making  in  physical  education  throughout 
the  country. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Edgar  Fau- 
ver  and  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  with  whom 
he  was  a fellow  student  in  the  medical 
school,  Professor  Savage  had  been  the 
teacher  of  every  man  present.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  very  happy  and  proud 
that  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  helping 
prepare  them  for  their  life  work. 

The  list  of  those  present  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

C.  W.  Savage,  ’93,  Oberlin;  Edgar 
Fauver,  ’99,  Wesleyan;  D.  B.  Reed,  ’03, 
Chicago;  J.  F.  Williams,  ’09,  Columbia; 
W.  R.  Morrison,  ’10,  Oberlin;  J.  H. 
Nichols,  ’11,  Oberlin;  J.  B.  Nash,  ’ 1 1, 
New  York;  T.  N.  Metcalf,  ’12,  Iowa 
State;  F.  C.  Fisher,  ’14,  Attorney;  L.  F. 
Keller,  ’15,  Minnesota;  H.  R.  McPhee, 
’17,  Princeton;  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  ’18, 
Oberlin;  J.  F.  Martin,  ’19,  Wesleyan;  W. 
E.  Steller,  ’19,  Bowling  Green;  J.  F. 
Smiley,  ’20,  Business;  II.  G.  Metcalf,  ’21, 
Ohio  State;  U.  II.  Stallings,  ’22,  Am- 
herst; A.  G.  Wheeler,  ’22,  Amherst;  A. 
R.  Winters,  ’23,  Hamilton;  H.  S.  Wood, 
’23,  Ohio  State;  L.  K.  Butler,  ’25,  Ober- 
lin; R.  L.  Speegle,  ’25,  Rochester;  M.  A. 
Weber,  ’25,  Hamilton;  M.  C.  Mileham, 
*2 6,  Cincinnati;  L.  T.  Rogers,  ’26,  New 
York. 


Two  former  Oberlin  staff  members 
were  in  the  party:  W.  L.  Hughes  now  of 
Columbia  and  A.  E.  Lumley  of  Amherst. 


Hear  Dr.  Hubbard 


^ psilanti  and  Ann  Arbor  alumni  held 
a joint  meeting  during  the  holidays  in 
honor  of  Professor  George  D.  Hubbard 
and  other  Oberlinites  attending  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  American  Geo- 
graphers. The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Harriet  Colburn,  ’31,  in  Ypsi- 
lanti.  Dr.  Hubbard  and  the  other  guests 
from  Oberlin  spoke  briefly.  The  latter 
were  Instructor  R.  B.  Frost,  W.  W.  Ris- 
tow,  and  Miss  Margaret  Stevens,  ’31 
graduate  assistants,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Frank,  ’29. 

Besides  the  guests  those  present  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fagerstrom,  ’19,  L. 
W.  Menzi,  ’22,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilder 
Menzi,  ’21,  Professor  Irving  D.  Scott 
’00,  Mildred  E.  Drake,  ’30,  Dorothy  Bur- 
ton, ’22,  Rosalie  O.  Clifford,  ’89-91,  Mrs. 
Matilda  Brandt  Atwood,  ’99,  Harriet  Col- 
burn, ’31,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Col- 
burn, ’03,  ex’05,  their  five  children,  and 
a daughter  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Paton,  ’88-90. 


Boston  and  Vicinity 


The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Greater  Boston 
was  held  in  Oxford  Courts,  Cambridge, 
on  Friday  evening,  January  15th.  Eighty- 
two  alumni  and  former  students  assembled 
to  welcome  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  who  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  Millard  Fuller, 
’20,  presided  and  Doris  Simonds,  ’28,  led 
the  singing.  All  those  present  greatly  en- 
joyed Dr.  Bohn’s  description  of  present 
day  Oberlin,  as  well  as  the  moving 
pictures  of  the  new  buildings  and  recent 
college  events. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  coming  year:  Ralph  B.  Maxted,  ’22, 
president;  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Lester,  ’08, 
vice-president;  Margaret  Guss,  ’25,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Abigail  Fay 
Jewett,  ’72-73;  Fred  C.  McDonald,  ’73; 
Mrs.  Clara  Porter  Colton,  ’81;  Harry  S. 
Ross,  ’88-93;  A.  D.  Sheffield,  ’95;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  H.  Waterman,  ’96;  Miss 
Caroline  Shaw,  ’C94;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Gibbs,  ’98;  Ethelbert  V.  Grabill,  ’98;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scott,  ’00;  Professor 
and  Mrs.  T.  N.  Carver,  h’05 ; Wynn  C. 
Fairfield,  ’07;  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Strong,  ’07; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Riley,  ’08-09; 
Grace  McConnaughey,  ’09;  Miriam 
Conant,  ’ 1 1 ; Dr.  Anne  A.  Parker,  ’12; 
Mary  McClure,  ’15;  Frank  Cary,  t’16; 
Stanley  Parker,  Cons.  ’19-21;  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Corbett,  ’19-22;  Millard  Fuller,  ’20; 
Esther  Lyman,  ’20;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams, 
Jr.,  ’20-22;  Henry  E.  Bent,  ’22;  Ralph 
Maxted,  ’22;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Smith 
(Eloise  Lane),  ’21;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 


iam P.  Beetham,  ’23;  Greta  Bellows,  ’24; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Risk  Kelso,  ’21-23;  Madeleine 
Field,  ’25;  Margaret  Guss,  ’25;  Mary 
Ames  Mason,  ’25;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Smith,  ’25  ; Eva  Taylor,  ’26 ; Ted  Whit- 
ing,  ’27;  Chandler  M.  Brooks,  ’28; 
Thomas  Currie,  ’28;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
K.  Reischauer,  ’28, -’29 ; Doris  Simonds, 
’28;  Owen  T.  Jones,  ’29;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Fleming,  ’28,  ’30;  Evangeline  Aider- 
man,  ’30;  Ruth  Bell,  ’30;  Sara  Bennett, 
’30;  Lincoln  Goodsell,  ’30;  Paul  Hook, 
’30;  William  Sedgeman,  ’30;  Margaret 
Shea,  ’30;  George  White,  ’30;  Margaret 
Brainerd,  ’31;  Roger  Clapp,  ’31;  Donald 
Dixon,  ’31;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Doust, 
3 L 31!  James  Griswold,  ’31;  Hemingway 
Hines,  ’31;  Loomis  Laird,  ’31;  Gordon 
McRae,  ’31;  Betsey  Parks,  A.M.,’31; 
John  Grindlay,  ’31;  John  Warner,  ’31; 
Gertrude  Hickin,  ’31. 


At  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dr.  Alfred  G.  Walton,  ’ii,  who  recent- 
ly moved  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  from  Con- 
necticut, was  elected  the  new  president 
of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Chapter 
at  a meeting  January  14.  Dr.  Walton 
succeeds  the  Rev.  Myron  W.  Fowell,  ’21. 
E.  Elizabeth  Craig,  ’28,  becomes  vice- 
president,  and  Ella  A.  Sherley,  ’31,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A small  but  welcoming  group  were  on 
hand  to  hear  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  from  Ober- 
lin, who  told  of  progress  on  the  campus 
and  showed  the  moving  picture  films 
of  alumni  and  student  activities.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  social  parlors 
of  the  Hope  Congregational  Church. 


Meet  in  Canton 


The  Stark  County,  O.,  Club  held  its 
annual  business  meeting  January  16,  at 
the  home  of  Florence  F.  Housley,  ’21, 
Canton.  After  a pleasant  social  time,  re- 
freshments, and  election  of  new  officers, 
many  remained  to  hear  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege broadcast  which  came  over  WHK, 
Cleveland,  at  midnight,  plainer  and 
clearer  than  last  year.  It  was  greatly 
enjoyed. 

The  new  officers  are:  president,  B.  F. 
Stanton,  ’96,  Alliance;  vice-president,  Dr. 
Mac  White,  ’96,  Canton;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hartman,  ’17,  Canton;  assistant 
secretary,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Portz,  c’05-06,  Mas- 
sillon; and  treasurer,  Marcus  Staley,  *30, 
Canton.  Others  present  were:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Riley,  E.  T.  Ileald,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Warner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Finney,  Grace  Rice,  Jessie  Sell,  Kathryn 
Williams,  Mrs.  Louis  Greenwood,  Iris 
Haverstack,  Frederick  Roberts,  Mr.  Cro- 
mer, and  Florence  Housley. 

F.  F.  H. 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 

Kipton  Sandstone 

Kipton,  Ohio 

*8? 


A CASA V ANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  New 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

W e sell  the  best  and  repair 
the  rest 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 

: 1 


THE  LONG  PAINTING  CO. 


DEPENDABLE  PAINTERS  and 
DECORATORS 


3135  CARNEGIE  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PROTECT 

YOUR  HOME  WITH 

va  i r 

Jimmy  Resisting  Guard  Locks  ]■' 

PROWLERS  make  short  work 
of  ordinary  locks.  For  the 
safety  of  your  family  and 
your  property  put  a Yale  Guard 
Lock  on  every  entrance  to  your 
home.  This  fine  lock  CANNOT 
BE  JIMMIED  OR  SAWED— and  it 
is  endorsed  by  insurance  inspect- 
ors, expert  locksmiths  and  the 
police. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet — 

“Wise  Words  from  the  Law” 


THE  YALE  & TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

STAMFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Calling  on  Alumni  in  News  of  Alumni 

Near  East  


Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

Thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
good  letter  of  November  3 accompanied 
by  a list  of  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents of  Oberlin  who  are  residing  in  the 
Middle  and  Near  East  countries. 

To  my  pleasant  surprise  I find  that 
your  list  contains  a considerable  number 
of  classmates  and  college  friends  who 
were  at  Oberlin  during  the  four  years 
that  I was  privileged  to  study  there. 
Since  receiving  your  list  I have  had  din- 
ner with  most  of  the  Oberlin  people  con- 
nected with  the  American  University  in 
Beirut.  I am  definitely  planning  to  call 
upon  my  classmates  and  friends  who  are 
located  in  other  countries  included  in  the 
territory  which  I cover.  Receiving  a 
list,  such  as  you  kindly  sent  to  me,  force- 
fully impresses  upon  one  the  fact  that 
Oberlin  is  truly  an  international  college. 
One  cannot  help  knowing  and  realizing 
that  the  influence  of  our  cosmopolitan 
student  and  graduate  body  must  make 
itself  felt  all  over  the  world. 

Accept  my  personal  appreciation  for 
the  evident  trouble  which  you  must  have 
gone  to  to  compile  this  helpful  list  of 
names  for  me.  I am  sure  that  I shall  en- 
joy many  pleasant  reunions  and  occasions 
as  a result  of  having  this  list  to  guide  me 
in  locating  Oberlin  people  in  the  Near 
East.  I am  assuming  that  I have  your 
permission  to  show  other  Oberlin  people, 
with  whom  I come  in  contact,  this  list  in 
order  that  they  too  may  benefit. 

Very  sincerely, 

N.  E.  Balliet — ’24. 

Alumni  and  Students 
in  Kansas  Citv 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  27, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Haskell  enter- 
tained the  Oberlin  alumni  of  Kansas 
City  at  tea  in  their  home.  Dr.  Haskell 
is  a member  of  the  College  Class  of  ’96 
and  a Trustee  of  the  College.  The  occa- 
sion was  an  unusually  pleasant  one. 

The  following  alumni  were  present: 
Ralph  Coomber,  ’25,  C.  W.  Ferris,  ’08, 
Newton  M.  Fitch,  c'89-91,  Roy  V.  Hill, 
’02,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Hoover,  c’95-96,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Hull,  ’22,  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Hutchison,  ’12-14,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  H.  Jewell,  ’15,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
O.  Joslyn,  ’18,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Kirshner,  ’86,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  E. 
Lindquist,  t’12,  c’12,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Mark- 
ham, ’73,  General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  ’78, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Shepard,  ’02, 
Sanford  S.  Snell,  ’01,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Tappan, 
c’ 70-7 1,  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Williams,  ’16. 

Several  alumni-to-be  who  are  at  pre- 
sent students  at  Oberlin,  were  also  pre- 
sent: Robert  Hogueland,  ’34,  Richard 
Koch,  ex’33,  Walter  North,  ’35,  and 
Robert  Sutermeister,  ’34. 

L.  O.  J. 


’57-58 — Mrs.  Edna  Starr  Dixon  passed 
peacefully  away  December  26  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Otis  C.  Mc- 
Kee (Mabel  Dixon,  ’99),  in  Oberlin,  at 
the  age  of  91. 

’72 — The  Rev.  Jacob  P.  Riedinger 
passed  away  October  2 in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

’74 — Edith  Dickson,  for  many  years  li- 
brarian in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Oberlin,  died  in  Oberlin  on  December  11 
from  a heart  attack.  She  had  been  re- 
tired from  active  duties  a few  years  ago. 

’So — Mrs.  Helen  McConnaughy  died  at 
her  home,  4722  15th  St.  N.  E.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  October  4. 

’86 — Mrs.  Henry  FI.  Renton  (Helen  F. 
Hoppin)  spent  the  past  year  at  Maadi, 
Cairo,  Egypt,  with  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Harold  F.  Meyer,  and  the  recent 
holidays  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Crane  (Ruth  Renton,  ’17),  in  Kenton,  O. 
From  there  Mrs.  Renton  went  to  Cali- 
fornia and  on  to  Kohala,  Hawaii,  to 
visit  her  third  daughter,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Wishard.  Her  permanent  forwarding 
address  is  Bank  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

'86 — Mrs.  George  I.  La  rash  (Lora  Sor- 
ter) last  summer  moved  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Bernice,  and  family  from  Oakland, 
Calif.,  to  1622  14th  Ave.,  South, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

87 — Mrs.  Grace  Ross  Chamberlin, 
widow  of  the  late  William  E.  Chamber- 
lin, who  was  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment bureau  of  printing  and  engraving, 
passed  away  January  21,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  after  a brief  attack  of  pneumonia. 

’88 — Jessie  R.  Hoppin  left  Jaluit,  her 
station  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  on  Sep- 
tember 11  for  her  first  furlough  to  Amer- 
ica since  1909.  During  this  term  she 
was  located  for  the  first  five  years  at 
Kusaie  and  since  then  has  been  living 
mainly  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  of  which 
Jaluit  is  the  administrative  center  for 
that  section  of  the  Japanese  mandated 
territory.  For  much  of  this  time  she  has 
been  the  only  full  missionary  in  this  area. 

’89 — Frederick  A.  Hazeldne  has  been 
elected  for  the  sixth  time  to  represent  the 
Washington  state  annual  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Quadrennial 
General  Conference  of  that  denomination 
which  meets  next  May  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Hazeltine  has  been  elected 
oftener  to  this  honor  than  any  other  lay- 
man on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  will  be 
on  the  standing  committees  on  foreign 
missions,  due  to  his  activity  some  years 
ago  in  securing  religious  liberty  in  Peru, 
and  on  the  temperance  committee  because 
of  his  nine  years’  experience  as  a federal 
prohibition  chief. 

’90 — Probate  Judge  George  S.  Addams 
of  Cleveland,  in  collaboration  with  Attor- 
ney Grover  C.  Hosford,  has  written  a 
book,  Ohio  Probate  Practice  amt  Proce- 
dure, with  Forms,  covering  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Ohio  probate  code  which  went 
into  effect  January  1.  The  volume  has 
just  been  published  by  W.  IT.  Anderson 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

’90 — The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J. 
Luethi  announce  their  marriage  on  Janu- 
ary 8 at  the  Congregational  Church, 


Hyde  Park,  Vt.  Mrs.  Luethi  was  before 
her  marriage  Mrs.  Grace  Osborne  Hays. 

’9° — Mrs.  Josephine  Hegmann  Doty 
died  suddenly  December  16  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Mrs.  Doty’s  sister,  Mrs.  Amelia  H. 
Doolittle,  who  died  just  three  years  ago, 
was  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory Faculty  for  many  years. 

’92 — Jane  A.  Howe,  a teacher  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  schools  for  more  than  40  years, 
died  January  11  in  her  apartment  in  that 
city  upon  return  from  a usual  day’s  work 
as  supervising  teacher. 

’92-95 — William  Brewster  Chapman 
passed  away  suddenly  in  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 16. 

ex’93 — Mrs.  Frank  Dorsey  (Ethel  Gil- 
lis)  has  attained  the  degree  of  grand- 
mother. Frank  Gillis  Dorsey,  Jr.,  was 
born  December  29  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Dorsey’s  address  is  233  High  St., 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

’94 — W.  B.  A.  Taylor  died  Dec.  7 at 
his  home  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  Oberlin  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  where  he  remained  until  1904, 
when  he  became  Librarian  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  in  Cincinnati.  He  held  that 
position  until  19 11,  when  he  began  a long 
service  with  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. Until  1920  he  was  chief  of  the 
Accessions  Division  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  for  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  was  in  charge  of  the 
American  History  Room,  where  he  had 
a field  of  research  which  interested  him 
keenly. 

’95 — Granville  W.  Mooney  of  Austin- 
burg,  O.,  died  December  29  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  was  ill  only  a few  hours. 
Mr.  Mooney  for  several  years  was  pro- 
minent in  Ohio  politics,  serving  in  the 
State  Legislature  from  1908-10,  the  sec- 
ond year  as  speaker  of  the  House.  For 
five  years  he  was  secretary  to  Senator 
Theodore  E.  Burton  in  Washington.  In 
1918  he  became  connected  with  the  Trans- 
Lux  Daylight  Picture  Co.  of  New  York 
and  remained  with  them  until  i93°i 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Aus- 
tinburg,  following  a nervous  breakdown. 
Directly  after  graduating  from  Oberlin 
he  had  taught  for  seven  years  in  the 
Grand  River  Institute  at  Austinburg. 
He  was  an  active  church  worker  and 
much  given  to  helping  young  people  seek- 
ing an  education.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Mooney  and  a daughter,  Maxine. 

’97 — Daniel  E.  Morgan  is  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  mayor  of  Cleveland,  O. 
The  election  is  to  be  held  in  February. 

’97 — Genevieve  Davis  Olds  has  for 
the  past  two  years,  in  addition  to  other 
missionary  activities,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  educational  superintendent 
of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Japan. 
This  work  is  along  the  line  of  sex  edu- 
cation. The  Olds  have  a son,  Charles 
B.,  Jr.,  who  is  a sophomore  in  Oberlin 
this  year. 

’00 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton 
(Helen  B.  Wright)  celebrated  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary  in  October.  The 
First  Unitarian  Church,  San  Francisco, 
of  which  Dr.  Dutton  has  been  the  min- 
ister for  the  last  18  years,  gave  them  a 
delightful  reception  and  presented  them 


DISCOUNT 

SALE 

Books  - - Pictures 

Our  Annual  Discount  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  Books  is  now  in  progress. 

A liberal  discount  on  both  Pictures  and 
Books  is  given. 


A.  G.  Comings  and  Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Bool 


Personal  Service 


All  of  us  here  at  the  Bank  are  personally 
interested  in  the  kind  of  service  you  receive 
and  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  give  you 
the  service  you  want. 

Personalized  service  is  a tradition  here. 
You  will  enjoy  this  service  as  well  as  the  many 
advantages  of  an  account  here. 

There  is  every  Banking  Service  at  this 
Friendly  Bank. 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


The  Yocom  Bros . Co. 


QUALITY  AT  A REASONABLE  PRICE 

A.  B.  C.  FABRICS 

CARTER’S  UNDERWEAR 

KAYSER  HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES 

WELMADE  AND  BLOOMFIELD 
DRESSES 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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DREXEL  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

A one-year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  de- 
gree of  B.S.  in  L.S. 
Summer  Library  School 
A six-weeks’  course  for  school 
librarians  and  teachers 
July  5th  to  August  13th 

The  Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

6 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICIC 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Bureau  of  Cor, lege  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


with  several  fine  pieces  of  silver.  One 
of  the  happiest  touches  in  the  affair  was 
that  the  gifts  were  presented  by  a little 
procession  of  children,  all  of  xvhom  were 
great-grandchildren  of  early  members  of 
the  church. 

’05 — Grove  Patterson,  a delegate  to  the 
Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  sailed  January  io  and  ex- 
pects to  remain  in  Europe  until  about 
April  1. 

’o 6 — Dean  IT.  Lightner,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  has  just  become  president  of  the 
Brookings  County  Bank,  Brookings,  S. 
Dak.  Mr.  Lightner  was  for  two  years 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  Bankers 
Association.  His  son,  Dean,  Jr.,  is  a 
Junior  in  Oberlin  and  his  daughter,  Ruth, 
is  in  high  school. 

’07 — Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  head  of  the 
department  of  secondary  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  as  vice-president  of 
the  education  and  psychology  section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  was  one  of  the 
speakers  before  that  organization  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  holidays. 

’oq — Henry  A.  Stick  returns  in  Feb- 
ruary to  his  appointed  work  of  training 
Tulu  and  other  native  nreachers  in  Na- 
tal, South  Africa.  Of  the  candidates 
accepted  for  the  next  class.  4 are  teach- 
ers, one  a lav  pastor,  one  in  government 
medical  work  until  recently  a court  in- 
terpreter. one  in  business  with  a coffee 
firm,  one  a restaurant  keeper,  one  a 
farmer,  and  one  a miller. 

’06 — Mrs.  Rose  Rudin  Roosa  died  at 
her  home  in  Albuquerque,  New'  Mexico, 
on  December  26.  For  many  years  she 
lived  In  Evansville,  Tnd.,  where  her  hus- 
band, Howard  Roosa,  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Evansville  Conner , hut 
for  the  last  few  years  they  had  been  in 
Albuquerque.  Among  those  who  survive 
are  her  brothers  Clarence  F.  Rudin,  ’xo- 
i2,  of  Elyria,  O.,  and  John  Rudin,  ’98- 
03,  of  Chicago. 

’10 — Grace  A.  Farrell,  who  for  a num- 
ber of  years  has  been  connected  with  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  work  in  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
and  then  Chicago,  passed  away  January 
6 in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

’10 — Dr.  Edward  S.  Jones  spoke  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  January  22  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  subject,  “Comprehensive 
Examinations.” 

’ir — Elizabeth  S.  Magee  of  Cleveland 
has  been  named  executive  secretary  of 
Governor  George  White’s  committee  on 
unemployment  insurance,  it  was  recently 
announced.  Miss  Magee  was  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  the  Consumers’ 
League  of  Ohio. 

’ 1 2 — William  G.  Jackson  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Washington  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Address:  256 
South  Alexandria  St. 

’13 — Emily  F.  Ackerman  is  serving 
this  year  as  treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  at 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

’13 — L)r.  Franklin  P.  Metcalf  spent 
several  months  in  London  before  return- 
ing to  China,  working  up  his  forthcom- 
ing book  on  the  flora  of  Fukien  Province, 
China.  Dr.  Metcalf  and  family  were  to 
arrive  in  Canton  on  January  12  where 


he  will  be  head  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment in  Lingnan  University  for  the  next 
five  years. 

’15-16 — Paul  B.  Means,  at  one  time 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  in  Ober- 
lin College,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
missionary  fellowship  in  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York,  for  the  year 
1932-33.  Mr.  Means  has  been  located  in 
Singapore  where  for  the  last  few  years 
he  has  been  editor  of  the  Malaysian  Mes- 
sage, a Methodist  Church  publication. 

’18 — Dr.  C.  Zent  Garber  is  studying 
pathology  at  the  Pathologisches  Institut 
der  TJniversitat  Miinchen  in  Munchen, 
Germany. 

^8 — In  addition  to  his  work  in  in- 
ternal medicine,  Dr.  Elston  L.  Belknap, 
231  West  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  consultant  in  industrial  toxicology 
and  has  recently  been  elected  a fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Physicians. 

’19 — Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Taylor  (Kathryn 
Scheid)  has  Just  returned  to  Colombia, 
South  America,  after  a visit  in  New 
York.  Address:  Apartado  it,  Medellin, 
Colombia. 

’20 — Arthur  K.  Albright  is  attending 
Kent  Normal  School,  Kent,  O.,  this  win- 
ter. 

’20 — Negley  K.  Teeters  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  at  the  December  Convoca- 
tion at  Ohio  State  University.  Dr. 
Teeters  is  teachinT  sociology  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  an  institution 
now  with  more  than  T2  000  students. 

*21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Bangham 
(Margaret  Williams)  of  709  N.  Bever 
St..  Wooster.  O.,  announce  the  arrival  of 
a daughter,  Jean,  on  December  27.  Their 
son,  Jack,  is  4.V2  years  old. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Mover 
are  the  parents  of  Anne  Tschiff  ely,  born 
November  23  in  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

’22 — Ethel  M.  LeRoy  is  beginning  a 
three-vear  term  as  teacher  of  English  at 
the  Girls’  School  of  Ahmednagar,  B.  P. 
India. 

’27,  c’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  L. 
Curtis  (Winifred  Waite)  of  2418  Guern- 
spv  Ave.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  are  the 
parents  of  Jack  T.  Curtis,  born  October 
25. 

’23 — Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Heindel  (Alice  Pearsall)  will  be  grieved 
to  learn  of  their  recent  sorrow.  While 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heindel  were  attending  a 
party  the  evening  of  January  2,  the 
nursemaid  left  in  charge  of  the  home 
hanged  herself  and  the  two  children, 
John  B.,  4,  and  George,  9 months.  It  is 
reported  the  nurse  loved  the  children  in- 
tensely and  often  exhibited  jealousy  when 
others  showed  affection  for  them. 

m’23 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Norman  Craig 
of  5130  Connecticut  Ave,,  Washington, 
D.  0.,  announce  the  a rival  of  Norman 
Castleman  on  November  12.  Dr.  Craig 
is  a member  of  the  scientific  staff  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  any  Oberlin  friends  in  Washing- 
ton. 

’24 — Andrew  S.  Young  was  formally 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Affairs  of  the  Municipality  of 
Tsingtao,  China,  in  March,  1931.  by 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  the  President  of  China. 

’25,  ’23 — Geraldine  L.  Solomon  and 
Reese  F.  Rickards  were  married  October 
24  in  Middletown,  O.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rickards  are  living  at  155  Highland  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Convenience  and  Safety 


We  suggest  an  account  at  the  “Bank  on  the  Corner”.  Convenient  because  it  is 
so  located  that  you  rarely  visit  the  business  section  of  the  village  without  passing  our 
door. 


Safe  because  the  foresight  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  modern  safeguards  of  every  sort  to  protect  the  deposits  of  its  patrons. 

Our  Christmas  Club  is  still  open  for  new  1932  members. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“On  The  Corner” 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co. 

Hanna  Building 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 
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RICE  STUDIO 

Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1S94 

37  Years  of  Knowing  How 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 


7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

13  S.  Main 

Phone  205 

VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  Street 


’25 — Esther  C.  Hendee,  who  has  been 
in  ill  health  for  a prolonged  period,  is 
now  improved  and  is  continuing  her 
graduate  studies  in  zoology  under  Pro- 
fessor Charles  A.  Kofoid,  ’90,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  She  presented  a re- 
search paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wes- 
tern Society  of  Naturalists  at  Berkeley 
on  December  21. 

’25 — On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November 
26,  Cora  M.  Matz  was  married  to  Luther 
J.  Kuhns.  Mr.  Kuhns  is  supervisor  of 
handwriting  in  the  public  schools  of 
Norristown,  Pa.  Address:  101  Franklin 
Ave. 

c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  E.  Croxton 
(Virginia  White)  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  son,  Tom  Anderson,  August 
12.  The  Croxtons  are  living  at  409 
Wayne  Ave.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

’26 — Dr.  Vera  A.  Christophel  has 
opened  her  office  in  connection  with  her 
father’s  on  West  Third  St.,  Mishawaka, 
Ind.  Dr.  Christophel  will  specialize  in 
women’s  and  children’s  diseases.  She  re- 
ceived her  M.  D.  degree  from  Northwes- 
tern University  in  June  1930  and  took 
her  interneship  in  Passavant  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

’26 — Marian  E.  Flammer  was  married 
September  16  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to 
Arthur  L.  Springer  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Springer  are  at  home  at  1029 
Third  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

’26 — The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Car- 
penter, Arkport,  N.  Y.,  are  the  parents 
of  a daughter,  Betty  Jo,  born  December 
12. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Bailey 
(Eleanor  Robertson)  are  living  at  Luth- 
ersburg,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Bailey  is  super- 
vising principal  of  the  township  schools. 

’2S — Esther  J.  Church  was  married  on 
Christmas  Day  to  Edward  C.  Rosenow, 
Carlton  College  ’31,  in  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 
Mrs.  Rosenow  is  studying  in  Simmons 
College  in  the  School  of  Social  Work 
and  Mr.  Rosenow  is  a student  in  Harvard 
Medical  School.  They  are  at  home  at  116 
Riverway,  Suite  4,  Boston,  Mass. 

c’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Frank 
spent  the  summer  touring  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Frank  has  charge  of  the  music  in  the 
Lorain  County  schools.  Address:  350  Eas- 
tern Heights  Blvd.,  Elyria,  O. 

'28 — John  S.  Higgins  is  now  acting  as 
assistant  in  Saint  Luke’s  Church,  Evans- 
ton, 111.  Last  spring  he  was  graduated 
with  honors  from  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  receiving  the  B.  D.  degree, 
was  ordained  Deacon  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  November  was  ordained 
Priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

’28 — Norman  A.  Stocker  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
production  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Graphite  Bronze  Co.,  of  Cleveland. 

’28 — Dorothy  E.  Curtis  is  teaching 
English  conversation  to  500  or  600  boys 
of  high  school  age  every  week  at  Do- 
shisha,  the  large  Christian  University  of 
Japan.  On  the  side  she  is  studying  jiu 
jitsu  and  a little  bon  seki — sand-picture 
art — for  pastime.  Address:  Doshisha  Uni- 
versity, Kyoto,  Japan. 

'28-30 — Evelyn  Medcalf,  senior  in  pub- 
lic school  music  at  the  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Stockton,  Calif.,  has  been  invited  to 
membership  in  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  national 
honorary  music  sorority. 

’29 — Announcement  was  recently  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Eleanor  L.  Hughes 
to  Robert  W.  Biggs.  Mr.  Biggs  is  a 


graduate  of  Ohio  Northern  University 
and  holds  a position  with  the  National 
Tube  Co.  at  Lorain,  O. 

’29 — George  H.  Brown  is  employed  by 
the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  sales  promotion  and  adver- 
tising department.  Mr.  Brown  graduated 
last  June  from  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

’29 — M.  Sadayasu  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  California  last  May.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  P.  O.  Box  76,  Papaikou,  Hawaii. 

’30 — Charles  L.  Stocker,  Jr.,  has  been 
with  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land since  graduation,  and  is  at  present 
attached  to  the  branch  office  at  Rock 
Island,  HI. 

’30 — John  B.  Owen  is  connected  with 
the  Central  United  National  Bank,  308 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

’30 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S. 
Meyer  (Josephine  Smith),  a son,  Robert 
Townsend,  on  November  21.  The  Meyers 
are  living  at  58  Metlin  Ave.,  Akron,  O. 

’30 — Marilou  Shepard  has  taken  a po- 
sition to  teach  French  in  the  Wellsville, 
O.,  High  School. 

c’30 — Helen  B.  Stockham  is  teaching 
again  this  year  at  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn.  Address: 
10  Holcomb  St.,  Hartford. 

’30 — Gertrude  L.  Brockett  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  Houghton  College, 
Houghton,  N.  Y.  In  June  Miss  Brockett 
received  the  M.A.  degree  in  mathematics 
at  Brown  University.  During  the  year 
she  was  elected  to  membership  in  Sigma 
Delta  Epsilon,  national  women’s  scien- 
tific fraternity. 

c’3  r,  ’31 — Rosalie  C.  Alvord  and  How- 
ard B.  Doust  were  married  on  Christmas 
Day  in  Vineland,  N.  J.  Frederick  Ficken, 
’31,  acted  as  best  man  and  Henry  Ship- 
herd,  Bernadine  Often,  c’31,  Louise  Len- 
hart,  c’31,  and  Edwin  Reischauer,  ’31, 
were  included  in  the  wedding  party.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Doust  are  at  home  at  171  Han- 
cock St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’31 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Isabelle- 
Jordan  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Jonas  H. 
Hollands  took  place  in  Toledo,  O.,  on 
July  11.  Mr.  Hollands  is  an  investigator 
with  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Buffa- 
lo. Their  address  is  176  Como  Ave., 
Buffalo. 

’31 — Arthur  L.  Cotton,  graduate  assist- 
ant in  public  speaking  in  Oberlin,  has 
been  elected  to  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  national 
forensic  fraternity.  He  was  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  undergraduate  work  in  de- 
bate. 

ex’31 — Margaret  C.  Church  is  labora- 
tory technician  in  the  clinic  at  North- 
western University  Medical  School  and 
is  living  at  362  Laurel  Ave.,  Highland 
Park,  111. 

’31 — Ernest  K.  Wakukavva  has  been 
made  second  vice-president  of  the  Jap- 
anese Students’  Christian  Association  of 
North  America.  Mr.  Wakukawa  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

’31,  ’29 — The  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Burnett  to  Edwin  Trethaway  was  sol- 
emnized in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 


r TRAVEL  SERVICES  FOR  ALUMNI 

Convenient  and  Enjoyable  Travel  Assured  by  tbe  Appointing  of  tbe  American  Express  Company  as 
tlie  Official  Travel  Bureau  of  tbe  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Extension  Service  

A "SUNSHINE”  TRIP  TO  END  THE  WINTER 


SEE  the  cold  weather  season  out  by  taking 
a trip  to  summertime  lands  that  will 
bring  renewed  health  and  vigor.  There  is  a 
number  of  short,  economical  cruises  and 
land  trips  to  nearby  sunny  playgrounds,  that 
can  be  arranged  for  you.  Just  to  give  you 
an  idea: 

West  Indies  Cruises 

Sailing  March  12 — “Kungsholm” — 

18  days.  Returns  March  30.  From  New 

York $205 

Sailing  March  25  — “Vulcania”  — 17-day  Cruise. 

Returns  April  10.  From  New  York $215 

(Prices  are  minimum,  less  shore  excursions ) 

Bermuda 

All-expense  trips  to  suit  your  leisure  time;  4 sailings 


Minimum 

weekly  throughout  the  winter.  5-day  Cost 
trips  from  New  York $76 

Mexico 

March  8 and  22 — 21-day  Escorted 
tour-cruise  to  Mexico,  leaving  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  ( can  be  joined  from  your 
toivn,  prices  quoted  on  request).  From 

Chicago  $494 

March  8 and  22  — 16-day  Escorted 
tour-cruise  to  Mexico,  Havana  to 
Florida.  From  Chicago 434 

March  8 and  22 - — 18-day  Escorted  tour-cruise  to 
Mexico,  Havana  to  New  York.  From  Chicago 446 

March  9 and  23  — 17-day  Escorted  tour  to  Mexico 
City,  leaving  San  Antonio,  returning  to  Tucson;  op- 
portunity for  people  traveling  to  California  to  visit 
Mexico  en  route.  From  San  Antonio 346 


PLANS  FOR  EUROPE  THIS  SUMMER 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 

T'OURS  through  the  Old  World,  planned  to  fully  realize  the  excep- 
tional  educational  and  cultural  values  of  travel,  are  offered  by  the 
Intercollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service  of  the  American  Express 
Company.  They  include  the  major  artistic,  scientific  and  social  prob- 
lems of  vital  interest  to  modern  men  and  women.  An  educational 
director,  an  authority  in  his  field,  will  accompany  each  tour.  On  some 
of  these  tours  it  is  possible  to  gain  academic  credit,  which  makes 
them  of  especial  value  to  teachers  and  students. 

The  appeal  of  these  tours  is  by  no  means  limited;  all  are  welcome 
who  are  interested  in  the  purpose  and  aims  of  these  unusual  travel 
offerings.  Here  is  an  opportunity  long  awaited  by  alumni,  advanced 
students  and  all  intelligent  travelers — a pleasant  summer  in  Europe 
combined  with  intellectual  and  esthetic  pleasures  and  benefits. 

1.  Music  Lovers’  Tour ...  Educational  Director,  Prof.  V.  Moore, 
University  of  Michigan ...  Sail  on  “Olympic”  July  1,  return  on 
“Homeric”  Aug.  24  . . . price  $798. 

2.  Education  Study  Tour . . . Director,  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  . . . Sail  on  “General  von 
Steuben”  June  30,  return  on  “Europa”  Sept.  7 . . . cost  $760. 

3.  Social  Welfare  Tour . . . Director,  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  assisted 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  of  Raleigh  Public 
Schools  . . . Sail  on  “General  von  Steuben”  June 
30,  return  on  “Europa”  Sept.  7 . . . rate  $760. 

4.  Agricultural  Tour  . . . Director,  Dr.  C.  E. 

Ladd,  Cornell  University  . . . Sail  on  “Olympic” 

July  1,  return  on  “Pennland”  Sept.  4 price 
$800. 

5.  European  Industries  Tour  . . . Director, 

Prof.  N.  C.  Miller,  Rutgers  University  . . . Sail 
on  “Westernland”  July  1,  return  on  “Lapland” 

Aug.  29.  7-day  extension  tour  to  England,  re- 


turning on  the  “Baltic”  Sept.  5.  Cost  $681  for  main  tour,  $88  for 
English  Extension. 

6.  Architectural  Tour  . . . Director,  Prof.  W.  M.  Campbell,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  . . . Sail  on  “Conte  Grande”  June  28,  return 
on  “Statendam”  Sept.  3.  Price  $882. 

7.  Art  Tour  . . . Director,  Prof.  Charles  Richards,  Oberlin  College 
...Sail  on  “Olympic”  July  1,  return  same  steamer  Aug.  30... 
rate  $775. 

8.  Psychological  Residential  Study  Tour  . . . Director,  Prof. 
Henry  Beaumont,  University  of  Kentucky. . . Reside  in  Vienna  one 
month  and  attend  University.  (Lectures  in  English.)  Sail  on  “West- 
ernland” July  1,  return  on  “Majestic”  Sept.  6 . . . cost  $645. 

9.  Anthropological  Tour  (To  New  Mexico)  . . . Director,  Prof. 
Paul  H.  Nesbitt,  Curator,  Logan  Museum,  Beloit  College  . . . Tour 
leaves  Kansas  City  Aug.  1,  returns  to  that  city  Aug.  22.  The  cost 
ranges  between  $440  from  Kansas  City,  to  $502  from  New  York. 

( IE  rite  in  for  individual  tour  booklets,  giving  all 
necessary  information) 

“TRAVAMEX”  TOURS  OF  EUROPE 

Travel  independently,  a new  economical  way — at  a cost  of  about  $9 
a day  while  in  Europe.  Choose  from  among  10  alluring  itineraries, 
ranging  from  15  days  at  $133,  to  35  days  at 
$332.50.  (Time  and  cost  exclusive  of  ocean  voy- 
age.) Send  for  interesting  booklet,  with  maps. 
“AMEXTOURS”  OF  EUROPE— If  you  pre- 
fer an  escorted  tour,  there  are  31  varying  tours, 
all  interesting  and  carefully  planned,  and  priced 
to  fit  modest  incomes.  They  start  from  a 25-day 
tour  at  $278,  including  all  expenses.  (IF rite  for 
literature.) 


Independent  Travel  Arranged,  !\o  Matter 
Where  You  Wish  to  Travel,  American  Ex- 
press Service  Will  Smooth  Your  Pathway l 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  BOOK  EARLY! 


-FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO  ADDRESS  MOST  CONVENIENT  TO  YOU 


American  Express  Intercollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service,  65  Broadway,  New  York  N Y 

American  Express  Company,  1003  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen : I am  interested  in  the  trip  checked.  Please  send  me  information  and  literature  34 

□ West  Indies  Cruise □ “TRAVAMEX”  Tours  to  Europe 

□ Mexico  Tour-Cruise  □ “AMEXTOURS”  to  Europe  . .Z 

□ Any  other  trip 


□ Special  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS  to  EUROPE 


Name.. 


Address 


TWAVTUHS  CHEQUES,  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
HIRI  AMD  CVERYWHUU 


Inner  Court,  Oberlin  Theological  Quadrangle.  Cass  Gilbert,  Architect . 

THE  COMPLETION  of  the  Dormitory  for  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  marks  another  milestone  on  the  Oherl  in  road  of 
progress.  This  heautiful  building  is  one  of  which  any  institution 
might  he  proud.  It  is  a building  which  will  endure,  serving  not 
only  this,  hut  generations  yet  to  come.  « « « Metropolitan  is  proud 
of  having  supplied  the  face  brick  for  such  a notable  project.  This 
dormitory  will  he  added  to  that  long  list  of  outstanding  examples 
of  archite  cture  where  Metropolitan  Face  Brick  has  been  used. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Architectural  Face  B ric  h,  Metro 
Canton,  Bessemer,  Olcan  and  Cleveland  Paving  Block; 

Structural  ClayTile  and  MctroTrickling  Filler  Flooring 

A/Wtrapalitan 

ARCHITECTURAL  FACE  BRICK 


